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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 34. If you have 
a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an 
English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your 
scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1. The correct way to pronounce hors doeuvres is: a. horse dovers; b. or- 
derv; c. or doov; d. orz devries. (P. 31) 


2. Some football scouts have: a. become skilled movie makers; b. been shot 
for espionage; c. bribed the cheer leader to stand in front of a rival scout; 
d. an expressed preference for a seat on the player's bench. (P. 29) 


3. The sort of parent young people can’t stand is: a. fond of horses; b. quick 
on the draw; c. a good example; d. harsh and brutal. (P. 3) 


4. Republic, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, Bethlehem, and Inland Steel 
are known, collectively, as: a. Little Steel; b. the U. S. Steel Corp.; 
c. Peck’s Bad Boys; d. the Gas-House Gang. (P. 8) 


5. The most reliable news stories in the papers are: a. official government 
statements; b. reprints from the European press; c. eye-witness reports 
by accredited American correspondents; d. stories credited to “reliable 
sources,” “semi-official reports,” “authoritative spokesman.” (P. 18-S) 


6. The nation with the greatest percentage of criminals in its population is: 
a. Germany; b. the U. S. A.; c. the Soviet Union; d. Italy. P. 13-S) 


7. One-third of the families in the United States have an income of: a. less 
than $780 a year; b. more than $2,500 a year; c. less than $10 a week; 
d. more than $50 a week.(P. 11-S) 


8. Elias Lieberman believes that a true teacher writes the names of his 
pupils in: a. the record book; b. the hall of fame; c. his own soul; d. the 
stars. (P. 23-E) 


9. The Mayflower Compact provided all the members of the Pilgrim com- 
munity with: a. pen and ink; b. equal rights; c. a single governor; d. a 
plot of land. (P. 19-E) 


10. Turkeys did not live on this earth until the days of: a. the Pilgrims; b. 
Andrew Jackson; c. Christopher Columbus; d. the saber tooth tiger. 
(P. 19-E) 
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Foreword 


“c HAT is going to become of 
the younger generation!” If 
all the persons who ever have 


said this could only read the hundreds 
of letters submitted in this department’s 
recent contest on “The Kind of Parent 
I Hope to Be,” they would no longer 
doubt that young people today have an 
intense desire to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities as the parents of tomor- 
row’s children. These letters eloquently 
proclaim that high school boys and 
girls want to make a happy home for 
their future offspring, to give them all 
advantages: good schooling, love of 
books, training in music and art. Many 
specify that they wish to provide high 
ethical standards for their children, in- 
cluding religious education. If the 
young people live up to half these plans, 
their sons and daughters will surely be 
lucky. 

But most of these future parents have 
no illusions about the difficulty of the 
task they have set themselves. For 
while they have ideals and dreams, 
they are also hard-headed realists. If 
they are conscious of their parents’ 
limitations, they also know that they 
have their own too. They may not 
achieve their goal, but they are going 
to try as hard as they can. One can 
ask no more. At any rate, here is one 
— who will be standing on the side- 
ines rooting for them to win. I must 
confess that reading these letters was 
for me a deeply moving experience, but 
a very cheering and strengthening one, 
especially welcome today when the 
world’s events offer so few opportunities 
for optimism. 


Of approximately 400 total entries, 
girls outnumbered boys by three to one, 
but whatever other reasons there may 
have been for this, it is true that most 
girls, even in the early ‘teens, have al- 
ready given some thought to the possi- 
bility of marriage and children, with 
or without a career. High school boys, 
however, are often so intent on the 
work they expect to do in the world 
that marriage and especially “papahood” 
rarely enters their minds. But ultimate- 
ly boys become husbands and husbands 
become fathers, as aware of their 
parental roles as the mothers. In fact, 
the boys who submitted letters nearly 
all said that rearing children is as much 
the father’s job as it is the mother’s and 
that they hoped to play a very im- 
portant part in the lives of their sons 
and daughters. ~ 
Most writers agreed that firmness is 
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“The Kind of Parent I Hope To Be” 


Results of the Prize Contest in “Problems of Living” 


necessary with children, but they were 
against harshness and particularly 
against physical punishment. A parent 
guides his children, they felt, not 
through force or preachment but by 
offering an example and by earning the 
respect of his children for his superior 
wisdom and judgment. Love and obedi- 
ence tendered from a sense of duty were 
worth little. Children were to seek the 
advice of parents as to the selection of 
friends, but the young person was to 
make the final choice. 

Many writers felt that children as well 
as parents have responsibilities in the 
home, that households should be demo- 
cratically run with weekly family coun- 
cils where budgets for each child, the 
division of family chores, the time for 
coming home at night, etc., should be 
considered. Any decision reached was 








From ‘‘Our Life Today” by Francis L. Bacon and 
Edward A. Krug (Little Brown) 


THE WINNERS! 


(Wearever DeLuxe Pen and Pencil Sets) 
1st prize: Shirley Palm, Altoona High 
School, Altoona, Pa. 
2nd prize: Frederic Beck, Council Bluffs 
High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
3rd prize: kya Hertz, Evander Childs 
High Sche 51, New York City 


Ho-orable Mention 
(Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pens) 


Mary Louise Henoch, La Porte High 
School, La Porte, Indiana 

Harry Davis, West High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Carl Duberg, Edison High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Mary Thayer Wilson, Ward-Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tennessee 

Evelynne Dreger, Hiram High School, 
Hiram, Ohio 

Shirley Bronson, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

Leone Wall, Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Toyoko Hasegawa, Sumner High School, 
S , Washingt 

Juanita Hall, Sumner High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Bill Hill, Springfield High School, Sprin- 
field, Il 





to be strictly enforced. It was generally 
agreed that children should have an 
allowance from early childhood, the 
amount depending on family income. 
Some set a minimum of 75c weekly 
for high school students; others favored 
larger sums, up to $5.00, but the latter 
was to cover all expenses, including 
clothes. However, providing children 
with sufficient money is not enough, 
according to the contestants. Parents 
must also provide love (plenty of it), 
and understand the child’s problems 
from the child’s point of view, which 
means that adults must also understand 
themselves. Parents should be friends 
and comrades of their children but they 
must realize when to retreat to the back- 
ground and when to let go completely. 
Summing up these letters in one sen- 
tence, we might say that the contest- 
ants hope that as parents they will be 
fine human beings, experienced in the 
ways of the world, broad-minded, sym- 
pathetic, with an unfaltering faith in 
themselves, their children and in hu- 
manity. 


Most writers did not refer to their 
own parents at all, which may be taken 
to mean that neither approval nor dis- 
approval was extreme enough to be 
mentioned. But about 10 per cent said 
they had the finest parents any child 
could have and they hoped for nothing 
better than to be like them. A few were 
sad and bitter at the unhappiness their 
parents caused them. A very few did 
not ever want to be parents. One girl, 
for example, said she loved little chil- 
dren and therefore was planning to be- 
come the head of an orphan’s home, but 
she did not wish to have any youngsters 
of her own. Another girl headed her 
letter “To Be or Not To be” and wrote: 
“Although I am sure I should desire a 
family of my own, yet I could not bear 
the thought of raising one in a universe 
of such turmoil and strife.” A young 
man entitled his amusing entry: “One 
who wishes to be an Amiable Bachelor, 
a Foster Parent and not a Fond Papa” 
and explained how he hoped to assist 
the boys in his community, but these 
would never be his own. 


Several writers said they were going 
to save copies of their letters and re- 
read them some day when they were 
parents in order to check up on them- 
selves. This seems like a gooc idea. 
Perhaps Scholastic will hold a contest 
25 years hence on the subject: “How I 
Became (in 1964) the Kind of Parent 
I Had Hoped to Be (in 1939). None 
of these future entries will be accepted 
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argus 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS 


Monthly Prize Winners for the First Five 
Months Will Be Entered in National 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month, for six months, 
Argus will award the following prizes: 


Tr we 6 «« « «2 6 6 « ae 
Second Prize “ese ee 10 
Third Prize ees ¢ °® . 5 
PO n 6 6.6 «48 


for the best photographs taken 
with an Argus Candid Camera 


All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 
awards. sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 


First Prize . . 2 2 2 6 » $50 
Second Prize eeeeoe 2 
Third Prize eh @éiee's 
OG. Site AS 


for the best photographs taken 
with any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. November contest entries 
must be received by International Re- 
search Corporation not later than mid- 
night, December 10th. Get your entry to 
your dealer by the end of the month so 
we're sure to receive it on time. 


For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $30 


if you do not know your dealer’s name 
and address, mail coupon below. 


of the local Argus dealers. 
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unless it bears a statement signed by 
their children: “I have read Mother’s 
(or Dad’s) essay and hereby certify 
that it is all correct and true.” But be- 
fore we get completely lost in fancies 
about these sons and daughters still un- 
born, let us introduce the 1939 prize- 
winners, selected with the greatest of 
difficulty, since so many excellent con- 
tributions were received. 

GEORGE LAWTON 


FIRST PRIZE 

I think the ideal parent is an intelli- 
gent, tolerant, very mature individual 
with a great capacity for loving, under- 
standing and living with other people. 
I hope to be this sort of parent and thus 
— for my children the type of 

ome they deserve. 

I shall try particularly hard to make 
the teen-age period of my children’s 
life as happy and free from unnecessary 
emotional strain as possible. I shall try 
to make them realize that the success 
of our home and family life is as much 
their responsibility as their parents’. At 
this period of my children’s life I think 
it absolutely necessary that we be the 
best of friends with equal regard for 
one another’s feelings and with com- 
plete mutual confidence. I do not mean 
a blind sort of trust, a feeling that my 
children can do no wrong, but rather 
a knowledge of their abilities and limita- 
tions and respect for them as people. 

In regard to the problem of friends, 
I shall urge my children to have many 
friends and several close friends. I 
would not expect them to be very wise 
at first in choosing friends of the op- 
posite sex. However, I would not tell 
them this and I would not interfere un- 
less I knew the person to have a defin- 
itely bad effect. I shall try very hard 
to prevent the serious high school 
“crush” because of the emotional stress 
involved. I shall urge mv children to 
be tolerant in their frienc ships and not 
expect an overwhelming ‘imount from 
their friends. 6 

I think the best preparation parents 
can give their children for future mar- 
riage is to help them to be responsible, 


_ friendly, and appreciative individuals. 


I would see that they have-a normally 
considerate and friendly attitude to- 
ward members of the opposite sex, and 
that they have a chance to associate 
with many of their own choosing. 
Concerning the ever present money 
problem, at the high school age I would 
expect my children to keep a written 
record of how they spend their money, 
and how much they save. I would give 
them a sufficient weekly allowance to 
cover all necessary expenses, and also 
the miscellaneous ones which arise. I 
would discuss with them just what this 
amount should be, and come to an 
agreeable settlement. 





At all times I would be firm but 
friendly in dealing with them and I 
would try to be as fair as possible. 

Shirley Palm 
Altoona (Pa.) High School 


SECOND PRIZE 

When the time comes for me to add 
the title “Father” to my name, I hope 
to be able to steer clear of the four ex- 
treme methods frequently employed by 
well meaning but misunderstanding 

arents. What I would classify as the 
our extremes are: 

1. Close supervising and strict regu- 
lating of any moves the child might 
wish to make, giving him the feeling 
that he is not trusted, and the strict cen- 
soring of any actions or thoughts con- 
trary to theories of parent. 

2. Up-bringing by the process of 
neglect. Allowing child to do and think 
as he pleases and to form his own habits 
and opinions. Letting him lose such 
respect for his parent that he will not 
expect anything from him will almost 
undoubtedly ruin any child. 

3. Coddling and shielding of the 
child from anything unpleasant. The 
getting of special privileges for child 
because of disagreeable tasks at school. 

4. Constant nagging and unnecessary 
cruelty to child. Severe punishment for 
small disobediences, and the excess pil- 
ing of duties and work on child. 

Although my child’s future will be 
mapped out for him years before his 
birth, I shall anticipate changes in m 
plans due to whatever type of personal- 
ity my child may develop. 

He'll be taught to think and plan for 
himself, but his independence shall have 
limits. He will be adequately disciplined 
and given definite tasks to perform. I 
shall make him understand that his 
golden opportunity won't come to him 
on a silver platter. No sacrifice that I 
can make will be too great providing he 
is worthy of it. If he’s not it will be my 
fault. 

Frederic Beck 
Council Bluffs (Iowa) High School 


THIRD PRIZE 

Surely there is an art in parenthood, 
and as such, it challenges the best that 
is in us. It is an art demanding as tools 
our intellectual capability, our emo- 
tional balance, and our very way of life. 
Thus, to be successful in our art, we 
must use these tools wisely. If I were 
a parent, I should want to give my chil- 
dren the best that is in me. I should 
teach them to desire more than I possess, 
to seek higher goals than those I sought, 
and courageously tell them that nothing 
is impossible. I should teach them what 
I know of life, but tell them that my 
theories aren’t valid until they've lived 
to prove them. I should attempt to train 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Information, Please! 
An Editorial 


GENTLEMAN 
was making an 
investigation of 


certain health activities in 
secondary education. He 
had occasion to visit sev- 
eral leading high schools 
in a large metropolitan 
area. At his first port of 
call, he walked up the 
front steps and looked 
around for the Principal's 
office. Finding a young 
clerk on duty he explained his errand. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “you want to see Miss Garrison, 
the Director of Girls’ Physical Education. She’s down 
at the old gymnasium. Turn left in the main corridor, 
go downstairs at the end of’ the hall, then turn right, 
cross the courtyard to the south wing, and take the right- 
hand entrance. If you don’t find her in the gym, she'll 
be in her office on the top floor. You can’t miss it.” 

Rather dubiously the gentleman started to follow 
directions, but soon found himself lost in a maze of cor- 
ridors and locker rooms. He stopped a hurrying boy 
and asked, “Could you tell me how to find Miss Garri- 
son’s office?” 

“I don’t know,” said the student. “I’ve never been 
there,” and ducked around a corner. 

At the fourth try he found a Junior girl who knew who 
Miss Garrison was and volunteered to conduct him there. 

After calling on his tenth school, he sat down to tabu- 
late some statistics. 1. Fourteen times he had asked 
students a simple question on how to find a teacher or 
official and had been rewarded with blank ignorance. 
2. Eight times students had given him fairly accurate 
directions, but made no further suggestion. 3. Five 
times the principal’s office had assigned a student to con- 
duct him where he wanted to go. 4. Three times stu- 
dents in the halls had been courteous enough to offer to 
take him there. 5. Only twice had he found an informa- 
tion desk near the main entrance manned by competent 
students who knew what to do. 

He began, in fact, to be a little discouraged about the 
efficiency of the Great American High School. 

Now it’s only fair to say that there are some excuses 
for this sad condition. No one can expect a freshman 
in his first semester to know the whole faculty and the 
layout of a large hieh school. The average student moves 
about his daily schedule in a well-worn groove—from 
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home room to math, to English, to history, to chemistry, 
to shop, to gym, to study hall, and back to home room. 
If he doesnt have enough natural curiosity to explore 
the places he is unfamiliar with, he may never get ac- 
quainted at all with some of the most important parts. 
Furthermore, with the limited time available between 
classes, few students can spare the time to take unex- 
pected visitors to distant rooms. 

You may say this is an administrative responsibility, 
and that the Principal should provide the machinery of 
guidance and hospitality for visitors. True, but school 
executives are busy people who have to be all over the 
plant, and their staffs are usually overworked and insuffi- 
cient in numbers. The school is a little world which 
must look after its own, and it cannot easily interrupt 
its routine to take care of outsiders with special errands. 

Nevertheless, between the students and the Adminis- 
tration, here is a job that every school needs ‘to have 
done—an information service which is ready to welcome 
all citizens and present to them an attractive picture of 
the school and its atmosphere. The Student Council or 
General Organization should have a committee on this. 
With the cooperation of the Principal and faculty it 
should appoint and train a staff of students, and work 
out a schedule by which two of them—a boy and a girl 
in a coeducational school—are always on duty at the 
information desk at the main entrance. Then if one is 
required to leave temporarily to assist a visitor, the desk 
will still be covered. A carefully drawn floor plan of 
the entire school should be prepared by the mechanical 
drawing department and placed near the desk, showing 
the location of all offices, home rooms, and special de- 
partments. The schedule of class hours should also be 
available, so that the immediate whereabouts of all 
faculty members can quickly be ascertained. The in- 
formation service should know everything that is going 
on in the school each day, the extracurricular activities, 
the assemblies and special events, so that it is prepared 
for any demand upon it. 

But while some such plan is essential, every member 
of the student body has a responsibility of his own to 
visitors. “Know your school” should be the motto of all. 
By the time he has been in high school two years a wide- 
awake student should know every teacher by sight and 
name, and where to find them. Boys and girls who take 
the trouble to cultivate poise, adaptability, and helpful- 
ness in meeting strangers will find themselves richly 
repaid in their later lives and work, They will never 
lack a job. 
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Collins of The Gazette, Montreal, Canada, believes that Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi and his Indian Congress party will prove 
a difficult “cobra” for Britain to charm. India demands a 
definite promise of self-government in return for war aid to 
the British government. Russia, according to Hutton of the 
Philadelphia Ingu‘::r (above), assures Finland that “I just 
want to put a paw in,” but the suspicious Finns fear that 
a “paw” may be followed soon by the whole Russian bear. 


« 


The Chicago Daily News cartoonist pictures the problem faced 
by “Quarterback” Adolf Hitler and his Nazi “team.” Kirby 
of the New York Post hints that Hitler’s chances for a “blitz- 
krieg”—lightning stroke—against the Allies faces growing 
obstacles. Italy remains neutral despite a 10-year military 
pact. Russia has confined her aid mainly to kind words for 
Germany. Turkey has joined the Allies and U. S. war supplies 
now can be purchased by them. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





California and Ohio Voters Reject 
Pension Plans; ‘Tammany Revives 





Pension plans held the spot-light dur- 
ing city and state elections last week. 
Otherwise, voters showed little interest 
in casting their ballots since this was an 
“off year’ election in which the Presi- 
dent and members of Congress were 
not selected. 

Surprisingly large majorities were 
rolled up by voters against the Califor- 
nia “Ham and Eggs’ old age pension 
plan, and Ohio’s $50-After-60 pension 
proposal. Even sections of California 
that have been most hard hit turned 
against “Ham and Eggs,” which would 
have given 30 “scrip” doilars weekly 
to all retired persons over 50. (Schol., 
Oct. 23, p. 10.) Critics emphasized 
that since only Congress has the power 
to print money the State warrants would 
be ruled illegal by the Supreme Court. 
They also hammered away at the “dic- 
tatorship” clauses in the “Ham and 
Eggs” plan. The plan provided that 
either Roy G. Owens, or Will H. Kindig, 
must be appointed to ddminister the 
pension system, and that neither the 
Governor, the Legislature, nor the courts 
could interfere with the Administrator. 

Ohio’ $50-After-60 plan was promot- 
ed by Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, Cincin- 
nati preacher. He proposed to pay $50 
a month pensions to single persons over 
60 and $80 a month to mar-ied couples. 
Funds would be raised by a 2 per cent 
tax on land valued at $20,000 an acre 
or more and a state income tax equal 
to one-fourth the Federal income tax. 
Bigelow said the pension plan would 
“soak the rich,” but critics convinced 
voters that the plan would more than 
double state taxes and cripple schools, 
and other state activities. Both sides 
in the pension fights agree, however, 
that the battle is not over. “Ham and 
Eggs” leaders want to oust Governor 
Olson, whom they helped elect in 1938, 
and who lambasted their plan last week. 
Bigelow has re-written his plan for an- 
other try in a special election. Critics 
agree that it is not enough just to de- 
feat these pension schemes. They argue 
that the problem of aged persons in 
distress must be solved by a sound na- 
tion-wide old age pension system. (See 
page 11-S.) 
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After six years of defeats at the hands 
of Republicans and independent voters 
led by Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, New 
York City’s Democratic Tammany Hall 
scored a sweep in city and county elec- 
tions. All Democratic candidates for 
the Municipal, City and Supreme Courts 
were successful. Judge William O’- 


At the polls in Ohio, Bigelow workers “buttonholed” 
voters over 60 to get them to vote for the pension plan. 


Dwyer, who was elected District Attor- 
ney of Brooklyn, may be the Democratic 
candidate for Mayor in 1940. Latest 
check-ups on the New York City Council 
election indicates a Democratic major- 
ity in that law-making body. It takes 
longer to count Council ballots because 
of the “P.R.”—Proportional Representa- 
tion—system of election which was used 


first in 1937. 


Under “P.R.” each Council candidate 
is voted upon by all voters in his bor- 
ough instead of being elected from indi- 
vidual assembly districts in each bor- 
ough. The City has five boroughs and 
one Councilman is elected for each 75,- 
000 votes cast in a borough. Instead 
of placing an X after his favorite candi- 
date, the voter indicates his first, second, 
third, fourth, etc., choices on the “P.R.” 
ballot. Then if the voter’s first choice 
candidate is elected without his help, 
this ballot is given to the voter’s second 
choice and so on. In this way the voter’s 
vote goes to the candidate who needs 
it most and it is not wasted, 








Before “P.R.” and the new Council, 
Tammany easily controlled the Board 
of Aldermen by gaining slim majorities 
in assembly districts. . For example, 
Democratic candidate A might get 20,- 
000 votes, while opponent B got 10,000 
and C got 11,000. A won, although B 
and C polled more votes between them 
than A did. The votes of those who 
supported B and C would be wasted. 
Tammany usually gained 95 per cent 
of Aldermanic seats on 60 per cent of 
the vote. But under “P.R.” in 1937 
the top-heavy Democratic majority in 
the City legislature was drastically cut. 

This year, however, Tam- 
- many will gain more seats 
; in the Council because in- 
| dependent voters did not 
| bother to cast their ballots 
f in an “off year” election. 
* Loyal Tammany workers 
© saw to it that their follow- 

* ers turned out to vote. 
In the State-wide elec- 
» tion, betting on horse races 
| by pari-mutuel machines 
| was approved by a heavy 
/ majority. This result 
sweeps the anti-gambling 
amendment from New 
York’s Constitution and 
permits the State to levy 
a tax on horse race betting. 
Even the anti-gambling 
amendment did not stop 
horse race betting. A “loophole” in the 
law allowed “bookies” at the tracks to 
make verbal bets with customers in 
which money did not change hands at 
the time the bet was placed. A pari- 
mutuel machine mechanically totals the 
bets placed on a horse, estimates the 
odds, and the payoff on each bet. It 
may do away with many of the “book- 
ies.” Proponents of this system said it 
was better for the State to recognize 
that gambling existed and levy a tax 
on it. Critics replied that pari-mutuel 
betting would drag money from low- 
income people who can least afford it, 
and put the State in the gambling busi- 

ness against its own citizens. 

In other elections, the Republicans 
won four judgeships in Pennsylvania 
and retained control of the city admin- 
istration in Philadelphia. Mayor Read- 
ing of Detroit, elected two years ago in 
an anti-CIO victory, was defeated by 
Edward J. Jeffries. In Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, Socialist Mayor Jasper Mc- 
Levy was re-elected for a fourth term. 
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Nobel Prizes 

Medieval alchemists always dreamed 
of being able to change baser elements, 
such as lead, into gold. Last week, the 
1939 Nobel Prize in physics was award- 
ed to a 38-year-old professor who prom- 
ises to make this alchemist’s dream come 
true. He is Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of 
the University of 
California. = 

When only 30, 
Professor Lawrence 
became world fa- 
mous with his in- 
vention of the cy- | 
clotron, the most | 
powerful “gun” for 
smashing atoms 
ever constructed. 
The invisible atom 
is the smallest particle of an element 
known to exist. It is not solid but is 
composed of a nucleus surrounded by 
flying electrical particles called elec- 
trons. The nucleus is usually made up 
of minute particles called protons and 
neutrons. Professor Lawrence’s “gun” 
splits the nucleus of atoms in order to 
release the tremendous energy stored 
in them. By hurling atomic “bullets” 
into the nuclei of atoms of other ele- 
ments, Professor Lawrence has gone 
further than anyone before him in re- 
alizing the dream of the alchemists. For 
example, by bombarding sodium with 
hydrogen nuclei he has produced a 
radium-like substance which promises 
to become of great importance in the 
treatment of cancer. 

Nobel Prizes for accomplishments in 
various fields of endeavor were estab- 
lished by Alfred Nobel, the Swedish in- 
ventor of dynamite. 
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Ship Transfer Rouses Protest 

Americans are learning that it costs 
money to remain neutral. We must make 
sacrifices for peace just as we do when 
war comes. 

The new Neutrality Act seeks to keep 
America at peace by keeping American 
ships and citizens out of war zones. It 
allows the sale of arms and munitions 
to warring nations, but only on a strict 
“cash and carry” basis. No ship flying 
the Stars and Stripes and manned by 
American seamen is allowed to enter 
European waters that are judged to be 
“combat zones.” This ban forced the 
withdrawal of 92 American ships from 
European trade and threw 6,000 Amer- 
ican seamen out of work. Ship-owners 
complained that they were forced to 
shoulder the heaviest burden of the costs 
of neutrality. 

In order to avoid these losses, the 
United States Lines—largest shipping 
company dealing with Europe—asked 
the United States Maritime Commission 
for permission to transfer eight of its 
vessels to Panamanian registry. If this 





were done the ship could hoist the flag 
of Panama, take on a foreign crew, an 
trade in “combat zones” barred to ships 
flying the American flag and manned by 
American seamen. The ownership of the 
vessels, however, would remain in Amer- 
ican hands. Already, the Maritime Com- 
mission, which regulates American ship- 
ping and aids it with Federal money, 
has allowed shipping companies to 
change the “citizenship” of 17 oil tankers 
and two freighters. 

A storm of protests over the transfer 
of registry caused the Maritime Com- 
mission to delay approval of the U. S. 
Lines’ proposal, and brought President 
Roosevelt into the controversy. He con- 
tended that the plan would not en- 
danger our neutrality since the ships 
would not fly the American flag, could 
not expect U. S. protection, and would 
be manned by foreign crews. But the 
President's right-hand man on foreign 
policy—Secretary “of State Hull—joined 


Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
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many of the Congressmen, who favored 
the Neutrality Act, in protesting the 
registry shift. They said the plan vio- 
lated the “spirt,” if not the “letter” of 
the Neutrality Act, which requires that 
American-owned ships should be kept 
out of war zones. The CIO’s National 
Maritime Union, some of whose mem- 
bers’ jobs were sacrificed in the inter- 
ests of national safety, denounced the 
U. S. Lines’ proposal. 

Delaying final ruling on the transfer 
controversy, the President began study- 
ing plans to aid idle seamen. Congress 
probably will extend the unemployment 
insurance sections of the Social Security 
Act to cover seamen. Idle ships and 
men could be used to transport rubber 
and other raw materials that the United 
States obtained from Britain in exchange 
for cotton. Congress is expected to vote 
shipowners money to cover their losses 
from idle ships. 





NLRB Upheld on “Little Steel’ 


During the spring of 1937 the CIO 
was pressing its campaign to organize 
unions in the nation’s powerful steel in- 
dustry. Union contracts were signed 
with U. S. Steel and other large cor- 
porations, but a snag was hit when in- 
dependent—“Little Steel”—companies re- 
fused to deal with the CIO’c organizers, 

On May 25 and 26, 1937 the CIO 
called strikes against “Little Steel”—Re- 
public Steel, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, Bethlehem and Inland Steel, 
Troops were called out in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio to preserve or- 
der. Violence became so widespread that 
President Roosevelt appointed an emer- 
gency board to seek a settlement. It was 
headed by Charles P. Taft, son of the 
former Republican President. The CIO 
cooperated, but “Little Steel,” led by 
Tom Girdler of Republic, refused to sign 
any kind of an agreement. The Board 
finally quit in disgust and denounced 
the companies’ attitude. “Back to work” 
movements opened the steel plants, but 
CIO strikers kept up the fight. They 
asked the National Labor Relations 
Board to investigate. 

The NLRB’s job is to see that workers 
have the right to join unions of their own 
choosing and are not discriminated 
against by employers. It found Republic 
guilty of “unfair labor practices,” order- 
ed it to rehire about 5,000 employees 
dismissed during the “Little Steel” strike 
and pay them lost wages estimated at 
$7,500,000. Since all actions of the 
NLRB. can be taken to the Federal 
Courts for approval or rejection, Repub- 
lic appealed its case to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia. 

In a unanimous decision last week, the 
Court upheld the NLRB order. It also 
ordered Republic to stop fighting the 
CIO’s steel union, and it blamed the 
company, not the CIO, for the 1937 
strikes. The Court ruled that 40 strikers, 
who were accused of violence, should 
not be rehired. But it reiected Repub- 
lic’s argument that fist fights and minor 
brawls along picket lines gave the com- 
pany an excuse for refusing to hire the 
other 5.000 strikers. “We think it must 
be conceded,” JTudee Albert B. Maris 
wrote, “that some disorder is unfortun- 
ately quite usual in anv long-drawn-out 
strike . . .” Republic will anneal this de- 
cision to the Sunreme Court of the Unti- 
ed States in a final attempt to upset the 
NLRB ruling. 

Another important NLRB ruling is 
headed for the courts. It orders the 
Western Union Telegraph Company to 
abolish an employee union which CIO 
leaders said was controlled by the com- 
pany. The Wagner Act, setting up the 
NLRB, forbids the formation of “com- 
pany unions” which can be controlled 


by employers. 
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Dutch, Belgians, Fear Invasion; 
Urge Peace on Fighting Powers 





Europe’s “war of words” became more 
bitter last week. Chances for an im- 
mediate peace conference apparently 
have been blasted and Europe is much 
nearer a “war in earnest.” 

The latest volley in the “word war” 
was fired last week by Winston Church- 
ill, who heads the British Navy. Calling 
Hitler a “cornered maniac,” and daring 
the Nazis to fight, Churchill said, “We 
are now at war and we are going to 
make war .. . until the other side has 
had enough of it. You can take it abso- 
lutely for certain that either all that Brit- 
ain and France stand for wil go down or 
that Hitler and the Nazis regime. . . 
will be broken and destroyed. . . .” 


Allies Restate Demands 


Churchill’s blunt speech was believed 
te have buried any remaining hopes that 
The Netherlands and Belgium could 
head off the “war in earnest” by or- 
ganizing a peace conference between 
Britain, France and Germany. Belgium's 
King Leopold III and Queen Wil- 
helmina of The Netherlands had made 
this peace appeal after a two-day con- 
ference. They sent telegrams to King 
George VI of Britain, President Lebrun 
of France, and Adolf Hitler. Replies to 
the messages were not encouraging. 
King George VI and President Lebrun 
thanked the monarchs for their offer, 
but said it was up to Germany to make 
the first move toward a 
lasting peace of justice to 
all nations, and that restor- 
ation of Austria; Czecho- 

Slovakia, and Poland were 
anecessary preliminary. In 
a speech delivered at 
Munich, Hitler made no 


‘mention of the offer of 


mediation. Instead, he 
bitterly attacked the Brit- 
ish as “war makers” and 
said Germany would win 
the war if it took five years. 
Only eleven minutes after 
Hitler left the Munich 
Buergerbraeukeller, an ex- 
plosion sent the ceiling 
crashing down and killed 
seven “veterans” of the 
1923 Nazi revolt against 
the German Republic. 
Nazi officials blamed the 
bombing on British 





King Leopold and Queen Wilhelmina 
had good reason for hoping that their 
peace appeal would be accepted. Leo- 
pold’s father, King Albert, ruled Bel- 
gium in 1914 when that country was 
invaded by German troops. The Nether- 
lands preserved its neutrality in the 
World War only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. The hurried peace appeal of the 
two rulers was followed by a clash be- 
tween Germans and Dutch on the border 
at Venloo. Both nations continued to 
rush defense preparations in an effort 
to keep the European war from over- 
flowing into their territory. 

Instead of risking the loss of thou- 
sands of men trying to smash through 
the concrete and steel Maginot Line, 
Hitler might follow several other plans 
of attack. German troops could get 
around the flank of the Maginot- Line 
by invading Belgium, as they did in 
1914. Or they might invade the Nether- 
lands in order to gain air and sea bases 
for bombing and submarine raids on 
British cities and shipping. It was re- 
ported, but not confirmed that Germany 
had sent an ultimatum to the Dutch 
government demanding such bases. 


“Water Defense”’ 


How can Belgium and the Nether- 
lands resist a German attack? The Bel- 
gians plan to defend themselves partly 
by a line of forts similar to the French 








“agents” and threatened to 
punish Britain for this at- 
tempt on Hitler’s life. (See 
page 10.) 
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N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


The Dutch tested their “water defenses” against a 
possible German attack by flooding small areas (num- 
bers 1 and 2). A Dutch-German border clash at (3) 
increased the tension, and Belgium moved up troops. 


British Press Combine 
King Leopold of Belgium and Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, who 
made an effort to halt the European 
conflict. 


Maginot Line, and partly with an 
elaborate system of dynamiting bridges, 
roads and railroads. This system is de- 
signed to stall the Germans long enough 
for assistance to be moved forward by 
the French, whose Maginot defenses lie 
to the south. Belgium also plans to 
flood land north of the Albert Canal near 
the Netherlands border. 

Unlike Belgium, which cannot use 
“water defense” very widely, the Neth- 
erlands is all ready to give German in- 
vaders a very wet time of it. The Dutch 
have strung around their frontiers light 
fortifications of barbed wire and block- 
houses which are expected to delay an 
invader long enough to bring their 
“water defense” system into operation. 
Much of Holland is below sea level and 
the ocean is kept out only by huge dikes. 
Therefore, the Dutch plan to flood two- 
thirds of their country in order to halt 
any invader. M. W. Fodor of the 
Chicago Daily News described the 
Dutch defenses recently: 

“All road signs in frontier districts have 
been removed to confuse the Germans, and 
all roads and bridges have been mined and 
fitted out with tank traps and anti-tank de- 
fenses. One of the huge Rhine bridges has a 
large sign, “Smoking Prohibited.” Canals are 
attificially kept at a high level so that the 
country can be entirely flooded at two days 
notice . . . In addition to Holland's canals and 
marshes, it must be remembered that the 
rivers Maas, Rhine, Lek and Waal carry high 
water at present and that the area between 


“these four rivers is completely flooded.” 


Although prepared for trouble, the 
Dutch Premier. Dirk Jan De Geer, said 
in a radio speech last week that he had 
faith in Hitler’s pledge to respect Hol- 
land’s neutrality. 











Finns Take a Walk 

Discussions over Russia's demand for 
air and naval bases in Finland collapsed 
last week. The ending of negotiations 
for the time being brought forth a new 
outburst of anti-Finnish attacks by the 
Russian press. The United States and 
Britain also were attacked for encourag- 
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New York Times 
Russia wants territory at (1) and islands 
(2) to protect Kronstadt and Leningrad. 
She also demands a naval base at Hangoe, 
plus some control over plans to fortify 
the Aland Islands (4). 


ing Finland to oppose Russia’s demands. 
(Schol., Nov. 13, p. 5.) 

Russian commentators made no 
threats of force against the Finns, but 
insisted that Russia would find the way 
to obtain air and naval bases. News- 
papers insisted that Finland was unable 
to defend herself against “enemy” avia- 
tion and needed Russian assistance. Fin- 
nish Foreign Minister J. E. Erkko told 
reporters that Finland’s representatives 
had decided to come home because no 
progress had been made for four days. 
He denied that Finland was unneces- 
sarily “stubborn” in her dealing with 
Russia, but added that the Finns had to 
protect their own interests. Asked what 
was stalling discussions, Mr. Erkko made 
no direct reply. Instead, he asked: 

“What would the English think if the 
Isle of Wight (in the English Channel) 
were in foreign hands, or Americans if 
Sandy Hook were in the same position?” 
(Sandy Hook juts into the ocean from 
the northeastern coast of New Jersey. 
It commands the lower bay of New 
York’s harbor.) The Finns consider 
Hangoe Peninsula to be their “Sandy 
Hook,” and are resisting Russian de- 
mands for a naval base on this strip of 
land. 

Aside from the demand for Hangoe, 
the following Russian demands were 
outlined by the Red Fleet, newspaper 
of the Russian Navy: 1. Coastal forts on 
two islands in the Gulf of Finland, to 
protect the Russian naval base at Kron- 
stadt; 2. Fortifications at Hogland, Ses- 


kar, Lavassan and Tuntters islands in” 


the Gulf of Finland; 3. A shift in the 
northern Finnish-Russian frontier giving 
Russia more land, including the port of 
Petsamo. This would shut Finland off 
from the Arctic Ocean. The newspaper 
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said control of Petsamo was necessary 
to protect the Russian port of Murmansk. 


Hitler Escapes Bomb 

November 8 is an important day for 
Nazi party members. It was on that day 
16 years ago that Adolf Hitler led mem- 
bers of his National Socialist (Nazi) 
party in a revolt against the German 
Republic. This Nazi “putsch” was 
smothered, but ten years later the Nazis 
swept to power in Germany and abol- 
ished the Republic. Thereafter, Nazi 
“veterans” gathered each year at the 
Buergerbraukeller in Munich, where 
Hitler's 1923 revolution had been pro- 
claimed. 

This year’s celebration was featured 
by a savage attack on Britain by Adolf 


Hitler in which he said, “We will now . 


speak to the British in the language they 
will probably best understand.” Eleven 
minutes after Hitler had completed his 
speech and left for Berlin, a bomb ex- 





gone movement” place the bomb in 
Buergerbrau? These “underground” 
enemies of the Nazi regime are known 
to be strong in Germany despite the con- 
stant and intensive spying of Himmler’s 
secret police. Nazis, however, preferred 
not to advertise the fact that everyone 
in Germany was not united strongly be- 
hind Hitler. They blamed the affair on 
Britain. 

British spokesmen remarked that “a 
second Reichstag fire” had been at- 
tempted. This was a reference to the 
1933 burning of the German Reichstag 
(Parliament) building. Nazis blamed 
this fire on the Communists. Hitler used 
it as an excuse for junking all German 
liberties and setting up a one-party dic- 
tatorship in Germany. Evidence now 
indicates strongly that the Reichstag fire 
was set by the Nazis. Whether or not 
the Munich bombing was the work of 
Nazis, they are expected to use it to 
rally the German people for a long war 
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Adolf Hitler (center) and Rudolf Hess (right) narrowly escaped death when a bomb 
wrecked the Buergerbraukeller in Munich during the anniversary celebration of the 


1923 Nazi “putsch.” 


plosion sent the ceiling of the beer hall 
crashing down. Seven Nazis were killed 
and 63 injured. 

Propaganda Minister Paul Josef Goeb- 
bels soon had all Nazi newspapers 
charging Britain with the responsibility 
for the Buergerbrau explosion. Hein- 
rich Himmler, chief of the German 
secret police, said the trail of the plot- 
ters te a foreign nation. A reward 
of over $200,000 was offered for in- 
formation leading to the arrest of those 
responsible for the bombing. 

Observers wondered how a foreign 
agent would be able to place a bomb in 
the Buergerbrau, which was closely 
guarded by secret police. Did friends 
of the Nazis killed in Hitler's 1934 
“blood purge” plan the explosion? Or 
did members of the anti-Nazi “under- 


This picture was taken during last year’s celebration. 


against Britain and France. 

“As was the case six years ago,” com- 
mented William Philip Simms, Scripps- 
Howard Foreign Editor, “Hitler needs 
something to dramatize his position. He 
needs something to electrify the people 
of Germany as did the Reichstag fire 
of 1933. And the Munich bomb may 
be it. Certainly Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels is expected to make the most 
ee pee 

Where will Germany strike first in an 
effort to cripple Britain and France? De- 
spite rumors that the German army may 
invade Holland or Belgium in order to 
get around the Maginot Line, latest re- 
ports say the German High Command 
is opposed to this plan. Officers fear 
that such an attack will turn neutral 
opinion more strongly against Germany. 
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‘one-third of America’s families 








“Ham and Eggs” Loses Out 


Defeat of Extravagant Pension Plans in California 
and Ohio Has Not Settled Old Age Problem 


day plan, popularly known as 

“Ham and Eggs,” and Ohio’s 
“$50-After-60” old-age pension plan, 
were decisively defeated by the voters 
in last week’s elections. But the prob- 
lem of providing security—food, shelter, 
dothing, medical care—for the nation’s 
old people has not been solved. Let us 
turn our social microscope on the daily 
life of one underprivileged and over- 
aged American family. 

Mr. A is 62 and has been unemployed 
for the past eight years. His wife is 61. 
They live with their son, Mr. B, who 
has a wife and three children. Mr. B 
is employed and earns $1,622 a year. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. have another 
son, Mr. C, who has a wife and 
two children. He has been un- 

loyed for five years and de- 
ds on WPA wages and the 
Focal relief station for their mea- 
ger living. It is clear that Mr. 
and Mrs. A, B, and C must watch 
their pennies closely in order to 
get three meals a day. They have 
no security, and the prospects 
for the future look none too good: 
And their problem is a national 
m because there are mil- 
ions of American families who 
are searching desperately for 
security. 

The National Resources Com- 
mittee, a Federal Government 

, reported recently that a 
third of all families in the United 
States are eking out livings on 
incomes of less than $780 a year, 
and approximatelv nine-tenths 
live on less than $2,500 a year. 
On the other hand, the upper 


* ALIFORNIA’s $30 Every Thurs- 


spent four times as much as the 
lower third for its food, shelter 
and clothing. and still saved 
nearly one-fifth of its total in- age 
come. ‘ 
Es 
The Dependent Old 57] 
Out of every 1,000 persons 
is 65 in the United States, 
were getting support from 
Federal and an aRuainieati. 
according to reports in Septem- 
ber, 1988. The Social Security 
Act, passed by Congress in 1935, 
Provided for: 1. Old Age assist- 
ance to people already 65; 2. an 
age insurance fund for those 
who reached 65 in the future. 
However, only those States that 
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matched Federal money dollar for 
dollar could get old age assistance 
funds, and Federal contributions were 
limited to $15 per month per person. 

Mr. and Mrs. A were not touched by 
the 1935 Act. They remained a heavy 
burden on Mr. B, whose $1,622 income 
did no more than provide day-to-day 
needs and allowed him to save nothing 
for the future. Mr. C’s hopes of obtain- 
ing a job in private industry were shat- 
tered by the 1937-1938 business slump. 
The Social Security Act’s provisions to 
pay unemployment insurance benefits 
did not aid Mr. C because he had been 
without a jeb too long. And with be- 
tween 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 people 
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out of work, Mr. C’s chances of getting 
a job were very slim even when business 
started to recover again in 1938 and 
1939. 

What could Mr. and Mrs. A, B, and C 
do to banish want from their daily lives 
and enjoy a secure old age? a 


for example, that they lived in or- 
nia. This State has been the birthplace 
of no less than 17 old age pension plans 
offering families like these a way out 
of their difficulties. Among these plans, 
the $30 Every Thursday (“Ham and 
Eggs”) proposal is the strongest today. 
“Ham and Eggs” was defeated by the 
voters in the 1938 election, but it came 
back strongly in 1939. Mr. and Mrs. 
A, B, C joined the “Ham and Eggs” 
organization and contributed a few pen- 
nies a day to its pee. “Ham and 
Eggs” appealed to them for these rea- 
sons. 


The “Ham and Eggs” Scheme 


Under it every unemployed 
person 50 years or over would 
receive $30 in “scrip” dollars 
(warrants) every Thursday. 
These warrants would be f- 
nanced by a weekly tax of 2 per 
cent consisting of 2-cent stamps 
attached to each dollar warrant 
each week. (Schol., Oct. 23, p. 
10.) Mr. and Mrs. A, who were 
over 50, naturally supported the 
plan. They believed it would 
make them independent of their 
son and daughter-in-law. Mr. 
and Mrs. B favored “Ham and 
Eggs” because it would relieve 
them of the burden of caring for 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Mr. C, who 
would not benefit directly from 
the pension payments, had other 
reasons for supporting the plan. 
“Ham and Eggs” promoters as- 
sured him that the millions of 
dollars of warrants put in circu- 
lation each week would speed up 
business and provide him with 
a job. President Roosevelt, and 
leading economists, warned that 
the plan was a “short cut to Uto- 
pia” that would ruin business in 
California. But Mr. and Mrs. A, 
B, and C had waited too long and 
suffered too much to listen to 
these warnings. “Ham and Eggs” 
campaign speakers told them 
that 4,000 families in the United 
States earn $100,000 a year and 
75 families had incomes of more 
than $1,000,000, while they 
struggled along on less than 
$2,000 plus relief handouts. 


The Bigelow Plan 
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Boch section represents 6 months of unemployment 


PICTOMAL STATISTICS. INC. FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, ING 
Qhart from ‘‘Jobs After Forty” (Public Affairs Committee) 


Similar. arguments were used 
to line up Ohio's old people be- 
hind the Bigelow $50-After-60 
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jon plan. The Reverend Herbert 
. Bigelow, Cincinnati preacher and for- 
mer member of Congress, promised that 
his plan would “take care of the old 
folks at the expense of the rich.” It 
would provide $50-a-month pensions 
for single persons over 60 and $80 a 
month to married couples. Money would 
be raised by a 2 per cent tax on land 
valued at $20,000 an acre or more, and 
a state income tax equal to one-fourth 
of the Federal income tax. Critics said 
the Bigelow taxes would raise only $60,- 
413,3000 to pay Bigelow pensions cost- 
ing $310,000,000 a year. The state’s 
entire budget for 1939 totaled only 
$158,000,000, and opponents said that 
merely to pay the pensions would force 
taxpayers to pay much higher taxes. 

After bitter campaigns, both the 
“Ham and Eggs” and Bigelow pension 
plans were beaten by surprisingly large 
margins. But the battle is not over. 
Critics in both California and Ohio are 
expected to demand a change in the 
“initiative” machinery in these states. 
The initiative law allows a law to be 
placed on the ballot if enough voters 
sign a petition. The “Ham and Eggs” 
proposal was placed on the ballot as a 
result of initiative petitions bearing more 
than 1,000,000 signatures. This is the 
second time in two years that campaigns 
for the plan have kept the State, and 
particularly business interests, in an up- 
roar. The move to change the initia- 
tive machinery probably will not seek 
to abolish it. But it may provide that 
once a proposition has been voted on it 
may not again be brought up by petition 
in less than five years. 

On the other side, “Ham and Eggs” 
officials have prepared to circulate peti- 
tions demanding the recall of Governor 
Olson, whom they helped elect in 1938 
and who denounced the plan in the last 
two days of this year’s campaign. If a re- 
call petition obtains sufficient names, an 
election will be called and voters will 
be asked to vote on the question of oust- 
ing the Governor from office. “Ham and 
Eggs” officials believe a recall campaign 
will serve to keep California’s old people 
interested in the pension plan. “After 
all,” one of the officials remarked, “we 
may have taken a shellacking, but we 
polled a million votes.” 

State Senator Robert W. Kenny, who 
led the opposition campaign, agreed 
that “Ham and Eggs” remained power- 
ful. He added these words of warning: 
“In defeating ‘Ham and Eggs’ we have 
not at all solved the general problem. 
We must realize that California cannot 
support all the senior citizens in the 
United States. (One-fifth of Califor- 
nia’s population is over 50.) The na- 
tional government must begin immedi- 
ately to expand its program on Social 
Security so that this problem can be 
developed along national lines.” 
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What About Social Security? 


This brings us back to the problem 
of helping Mr. and Mrs. A, B, and C, 
and all others like them in the United 
States. Last August, Congress revised 
the Social Security Act of 1935 in an 


3 “Ses fei 
Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
What of Our Own People? 





effort to head off dangerous old age pen- 
sion plans. Federal government contri- 
butions to state old age assistance funds 
were increased from $15 to $20 a month. 
Thus, if the state matched the Federal 
funds a person over 65 would receive a 
maximum pension payment of $40 a 
month. The date for beginning pay- 
ments to insured workers who reach the 
age of 65 was advanced from January 
1, 1942 to January 1, 1940. Payments 
to workers who have retired on reach- 
ing the age of 65, wives, parents, widows 
and dependent children are expected 
to rise from $114,000,000 in 1940 to 
$431,000,000 in 1942. 

How will these changes aid Mr. and 
Mrs. A, B, and CP Mr. and Mrs. A, 
who are not yet 65, will receive no im- 
mediate benefit from the revised Act. 
Mrs. and Mrs. C also must look to the 
future for any benefits. If, however; 
Mr. B would die, Mrs. B would receive 
monthly payments equal to three-fourths 
what his monthly old age payments 
would have been. In addition, she 
would receive monthly payments’ for 
each child under 18. It can be seen, 
however, that.there is a gap of several 
years before the old age assistance pro- 
gram will make payments to Mr. and 
Mrs. A so that they won’t be wholly 
dependent on their son, Mr. B. Fur- 
thermore, many people only 50 years 
old cannot get jobs because of the mil- 
lions of younger persons who are seek- 
ing employment. This leaves a gap of 
15 years before old age assistance pay- 
ments will aid these people. More ex- 
treme old age pension plans expect to 
drive to victory through these gaps in 
America’s “social security armor.” We 


should remember that California, with ~ 





the most generous old age pension pro- 
gram of any state, is the home of “Ham 
and Eggs,” while Arkansas’ old age pay- 
ments amount to only $6.02 a neal 
and many other states are not much 
better. 

The defeat of “Ham and Eggs” and 

Bigelow’s “$50-After-60” may boost Dr, 
Francis E. Townsend’s $200-a-month 
pension plan. It started over five years 
ago in California and had politicians 
ducking for cover until Congress de- 
feated it twice. Many of its followers 
switched to “Ham and Eggs” which Dr. 
Townsend denounced. Now, he may 
win them back to his pension army. Dr. 
Townsend proposes to raise pension 
funds by a 2 per cent tax on all busi- 
ness transactions. For example, every 
step taken by wheat from the farm to 
the baker and to the dinner table would 
be taxed. Critics say the addition of 
this 2 per cent tax on all products would 
raise prices so high that business would 
be ruined and more workers would lose 
their jobs. Townsendites argue that the 
spending .of $200 a month by people 
over 60 would speed up business afd 
provide more jobs. This argument has 
appealed to people like Mr. C. He is 
too young to be very interested in a pen- 
sion at 50 or 60 but he is interested in 
any plan that will revive business and 
give him a steady job. 
_- Another strong pension group—the 
General Welfare Federation — would 
amend the Social Security Act to give all 
unemployed citizens over 60 a Federal 
pension of from $30 to $60 a month. 
Pension funds would be raised by a 2 
per cent tax on the total monthly income 
of persons and companies, except on 
that part of their income which is paid 
out in wages, taxes, and interest on 
debts. In addition, the first $100 of 
monthly income would be exempt from 
taxation. Thus a person making $220 a 
month, paying $10 a month on a loan, 
and claiming the $100 exemption, would 
pay the 2 per cent on $110 a month. 
That would be $2.10. A corporation 
lawyer earning $50,000 a year would 
pay a monthly tax of $44.66. Wage 
earners getting less than $100 a month 
would pay no tax. 

The GWF believes its pension plan 
will aid business recovery by putting 
more money in circulation. Critics reply 
that the tax burden of the GWF would 
cripple business. They say you cannot 
bring recovery by taking money away 
from those who work and giving it to 
those who don’t work. 

Pension schemes may not be the an- 
swer to our problem. But the charts on 
page 11-S show that it must be solved 
soon. Federal spending for relief and s0- 
cial secvritv has jumped from zero to 
three billions since 1930. And older 
workers have more trouble getting 


steady jobs. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





WHO COMMITS CRIME-AND WHY! 
by RYLLIS and OMAR GOSLIN 








A World’s Record 

Every 22 seconds a major crime is 
committed by someone somewhere in 
the United States. That means an aver- 
age of three nearly every minute. The 
total number for the year 1937 amount- 
ed to 1,415,816, according to Uncle 
Sam’s chief G-man, J. Edgar Hoover. 

Unfortunately, this country holds the 
world’s record for crime. One out of ev- 
ery 87 persons has broken the law in 
one way or another and is therefore a 
criminal, according to the Law Enforce- 
ment Committee of the American Bar 
Association. This committee prophesies 
that as many as 200,000 citizens of the 
country will commit a murder before 
they die. 

The only encouraging feature about 
this whole situation is that crime has 
actually been decreasing in this country 
since 1931, according to the figures from 
our 73 largest cities. The number of 
major crimes increased somewhat be- 
tween 1931 and 1933 during the dark- 
est days of the depression. Then there 
was a marked decrease between 1933 
and 1936 and only a slight increase from 
1937 to 1938. 


The Cost of Crime 

What crime costs the country as a 
whole is difficult to estimate. The cost 
includes not only salaries of policemen 
and the maintenance of prisons and pen- 
itentiaries but the expenses of courts 
and lawyers, of probation and parole, as 
well as the cost of property injured or 
destroyed. We must also take account 
of protective devices such as safes, bur- 
glar alarm systems, armored cars and 
so on. The Bar Association committee 
estimated the total cost to be $15,000,- 
000,000 a year. This is nearly one-fourth 
of all the money received as income by 
all the people of the country. 











TOTAL NUMBER OF MAJOR 
CRIMES COMMITTED IN 1937 
ES OMIT Ff 780,031 
Burglary 292,870 
Auto Theft Dall lemcieteapensaktibtedan 215,569 
SS le eee 59,786 
STRESS a ee 45,478 
Homicide 13,564 
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WHO ARE THE CRIMINALS? 





Are They Young? 

Yes. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports that from 1932 to 1935 
more persons 19 years old were arrested 
and fingerprinted than any other single 
age year. By 1938 the most popular age 
had risen to 22. As many as 18.8% of 


CRIMINALS ARRESTED IN 
1938—BY AGE GROUP 


Under 20 
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the total number of people arrested in 
1938 were under 21; over one-third 
(35.9% ) of the total were less than 25 
years old; and over half (53%) were 
less than 30. 


Are They Rich or Poor? 

The majority are poor. Criminals 
come largely from the slum areas of our 
great cities and from families with low 
incomes where the boys and girls do 
not have the same opportunity for 
health, education and wholesome recre- 
ation as do the children of the families 
in more comfortable circumstances. 

A study was made of delinquent chil- 
dren in Cook County, Illinois, where 
Chicago is located. Since most criminals 
were once delinquent children, this 
study helps to answer our question. Less 
than 2 per cent of the delinquent boys 
and only 1.3 per cent of the girls came 
from really comfortable homes. Another 


21 per cent of the boys and 7.6 per cent 
of the girls came from fairly comfortable 
families. All the rest were from very 
poor families. 


Are They Foreigners? 

No. Don't be fooled by the foreign- 
looking names of criminals you see in 
the newspapers. A name may be an 
alias. Facts show that whereas 209-out 
of every 100,000 foreign-born white 
people were arrested and fingerprinted 
in 1938, more than two and a half times 
as many native whites or 571 out of 
every 100,000 were arrested. 

However, there is a greater tendency 
toward crime among children of foreign- 
born parents. This is due in part to con- 
flict between the older generation who 
cling to the customs of other countries 
and the younger generation who wish to 
become as American as possible. It is 
due also to the fact that many of these 
immigrant families have had to rear 
their children in the slums. 


Are They Negroes? 

A surprisingly large percentage of 

criminals are Negroes. Although colored 

ple constitute less than ten per cent 
of the total population of the country, 
as many as 27 per cent of the people sent 
to prison in 1936 were Negroes. Out of 
every 100,000 Negroes, 1,500 were ar- 
rested and fingerprinted in 1938, com- 
pared with 571 out of every 100,000 
native white people. 

This high percentage, however, is not 
because Negroes are naturally more in- 
clined to be criminals. Most of them 
have to live in slums with little or no 
chance to improve their condition. More- 
over, the general prejudice against Ne- 
groes deprives them of a fair chance for 
education and jobs and makes them 
more liable to be accused and arrested. 

















PERCENTAGE OF MAJOR CRIMES 
COMMITTED BY YOUTHS 16 TO 24 
16-19 20-24 
Lareeny .................-s 1.4 1.7 
__ canara 3.1 47 
Robbery 4.4 7.8 
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Homicide .................. 40 10.7 
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The causes of crime are many and 
complex. The making of a criminal is 
not a simple matter. A number of fac- 
tors may have been at work for many 
years, perhaps from early childhood, to 
produce the state of mind and the cir- 
cumstances out of which crime grows. 
Therefore, the record of any criminal 
is likely to show that he is the result of 
two or three or more of the various 
causes listed below. 

What is more, the causes of crime are 
deeply rooted in the very nature of our 
social and economic life. To prevent 
crime is therefore not merely a matter 
of a more efficient police force or bet- 
ter prisons, although these may be need- 
ed. The prevention of crime calls for 
better housing, chance for a decent job 
and fair wages for every worker, suit- 
able education and wholesome recre- 
ation for every boy and girl, and many 
other improvements in the conditions 
under which people live. 





DEFECTS IN YOUTH’S 
ENVIRONMENT 


Poor Neighborhoods 








Crime flourishes in slum areas and 
poor neighborhoods where people are 
crowded together into houses and 
apartments that have been allowed to 
deteriorate. It is here that the poor 
families live because rents are cheap. 
Such a neighborhood has a demoraliz- 
ing effect on those who have to live 
there. 

A study of seven cities has shown 
that the rate of juvenile delinquency is 
far higher in slum areas than in the 
better residential sections of the town. 
Children are more likely to fall into bad 
company and learn about the ways in 
which crimes are committed. Slums 
have been called “the schools of crime.” 


Unemployment 


a?! 


When father is unemployed there is 
no money with which to supply the 
needs of the family. The temptation to 
get money by hook or by crook becomes 
greater. The sharp increase in crime 
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THE CAUSES OF CRIME 


during the depression years, 1931 to 
1933, is proof of this. 


What is more, unemployment tends 
to ruin the morale of individuals and 
families. They lose confidence in them- 
selves, feel that nothing is worth while, 
or become rebellious against a system 
which seems to have no place for them. 
All of this produces a state of mind out 
of which crime may grow. And youth 
has found it more difficult than any other 
age group to find jobs during recent 
years. 


Low Incomes 








The two people in the picture are 
looking at things in the store window 
which they cannot afford to buy. There 
are mill‘ons of families in thi country 
who do not have enough income to en- 
able them to buy many of the things 
they really need. This in itself is not rea- 
son for crime but, combined with other 
factors, low wages are likely to produce 
in a man the kind of attitude which 
makes him determined to get by trickery 
what he finds it impossible to get by 
hard work. 

Men and women must have the 
chance to earn sufficient wages to enable 
them to live decently, if they are to 
continue to have a wholesome, optimis- 
tic attitude toward life. 


City Life 





The boy in the picture is hitchhiking 
his way to the city in search of a job 
or a better chance to do the thing he 
wants to do than he can get on the 
farm or in the small town. The steady 
growth of cities in this country is proof 


. of this continual migration. 


Figures show that there is more crime 
in the larger cities than in towns and 
villages. In 1938 there were twice as 
many crimes per 1000 population in 
cities with more than 250,000 people 
than in towns with less than 10,000. 
This may be due no doubt to the slum 
areas, but also to a feeling of greater 
freedom which people are likely to feel 
in communities where nobody knows 


them. 





Unsatisfactory Family Life 
A very important factor in the mak- 
ing of almost every criminal is an un- 


happy home life. This breakdown of. 


the family may be due to any one of 


Divorce | 
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a number of situations. One parent may 
be dead and the other must go out to 
work, leaving the children to take care 
of themselves. Or the mother or father 
may have remarried, bringing into the 
household a stepfather or a stepmother 
who lacks sympathy for the children. 
Or a child’s life may be unhappy because 
of constant quarreling which goes on be- 
tween the father am the mother; such 


‘a state of affairs may or may not end 


in the divorce court. 

Children brought up under any of 
these circumstances suffer from neglect 
or lack of understanding, and they may 
grow to feel that people are against 
them. 


Inadequate Education 


— 
err. 


Many criminals start life as truants 
from school because they lose interest 
in class or feel they are misunderstood 
or mistreated by the teacher or the prin- 
cipal. The schools have often failed to 
do their part to capture the interest of 
boys and girls and thus save them from 
the juvenile court, the reformatory, and 
further steps toward a life of crime. 

This lack of interest was largely due 
to the kind of education which the 
schools provided. The boy or girl could 
not see the advantage of trying to leam 
the required lessons. The school should 
have been flexible enough to enter more 
definitely into the thinking and the prob- 
lems of such pupils. It should also pre- 
vide them with courses in vocational 
training, so that they would be better 
able to earn a living when they get out. 


Attitude Toward Law 
(SPEED Limit sore 











Americans do not have, in general, 
sufficient respect for the law. There is 
too much of the feeling that a man cal 
break a law if he doesn’t like it. If the 
speed limit is set at 40, we are inclined 
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to drive at least 50 or as fast as we can 
without getting arrested. 

This lack of respect for law grows 
out of our history as a pioneer country. 
Pioneers are too much concerned about 
breaking new ground and providing the 
necessities of life to think much about 
the rules. But the time comes when law 
is important for the safety and well- 
being of all concerned. And lack of prop- 
er r spect for law creates an atmos- 
here in which it is too easy to get in 


the habit of being a lawbreaker. 


Corruption in Business & Politics 

This same lack of respect for law is 
closely related to the attitude that the 
end justifies the means. Americans have 
been too anxious for money and success. 
Competition has been stiff and the very 
questionable theory has grown up that 


a 





a man can do whatever he likes in order 
to succeed, as long as he can get away 
with it. 

As a result, business has sometimes 
tried to buy favor with the politicians, 
politicians have sometimes bought votes, 
business men have failed to be strictly 
honest in their efforts to beat their com- 
petitors. Young people know all this and 
sometimes find it hard to see that “hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 


Lack of Recreation 

Young people particularly need plenty 
of chance for play. They need play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, clubs, equip- 
ment for games, and the opportunity 
for art, music and drama. When they do 





not have adequate facilities for whole- 
some recreation, they seek substitutes 
which may lead in the direction of 
crime. 

This lack of proper recreation is one 
of the chief factors in the growth of 
crime in the slum areas, where crap 
games among the garbage cans and gang 
meetings in alleys or deserted buildings 
become accepted forms of recreation. 


Crime in the Headlines 








Our newspapers give too much space 
to murders, robberies, gangsters, kid- 
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napings and so on. Crime becomes too 
interesting, particularly to young people. 
Add to this interest the desire for at- 
tention and you have a state of mind 
which is likely to try some scheme which 
is against the law. 

Movies also have at certain times had 
a tendency to glorify the criminal or the 
gangster. It is important, therefore, that 
the newspapers, the movies and the 
schools point out that there are far more 
fortunate ways of gaining recognition. 





DEFECTS IN YOUTH ITSELF 
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Physical Handicaps 





The boy who cannot run and play 
like other boys feels left out. Unless care 
is taken to give him other interests and 
help him develop some other ability, he 
may become morose and even rebellious. 
The child who has trouble in school be- 
cause of bad eyesight or poor health is 
not to bame for his failure. But if the 
cause is not recognized, he is blamed 
by parents and teachers and may come 
to feel that everybody is against him. 

Thus physical handicaps or illness, ei- 
ther inherited or acquired, can become 
an important element in the making of 
a criminal. 


Mental Handicaps 
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In the picture we see a boy being 
given a mental test and trying to put 
a round disk into a square hole. This 
means that his mind is not capable of 
recognizing shapes and sizes and fitting 
two things together. Such a condition 
may be inherited, or it may have been 
caused by an accident, or it may be the 
result of some kind of nervous or phy- 
sical breakdown. When a person’s mind 
does not work right, he may develop 
strange attitudes toward other people 
and the world around him. And these 
attitudes may result in some form of 
crime. Such people need special treat- 
ment and training to prevent them from 
becoming a danger to themselves and 
to others. 


Excesses 

Too much drinking, or the use of 
drugs has its effect on both mind and 
body, and young people are especially 
exposed to such temptations. One who 





succumbs to these habits becomes less 
responsible for what he does. He may 
cease to know whiat he is doing. He can 





no longer tell the difference between 
what is right and what is wrong. And 
the result may be tragic. 

A person who under normal condi- 
tions would not think of breaking the 
law may find himself in jail because he 
tried to drive while intoxicated, or be- 
cause he got drunk and somebody made 
him mad, or because the use of some 
drug which he took for fun robbed him 
of his moral sense. 





SOME WAYS TO 
PREVENT CRIME 





In order to prevent crime it is neces- 
sary to remove the causes of crime, and 
this means thorough-going reforms in 
our social and economic lite. It would 
mean the guarantee of a chance to work, 
of better working conditions, and higher 
wages. It means security for old age 
and continuing income in case of illness 
or disability. 

It would mean adequate recreational 
opportunities for all, including super- 
vised playgrounds, swimming pools, 
game rooms, gymnasiums, and hobby 
groups. It would mean clearing out the 
slums in all of our towns and cities and 
replacing the old wretched houses and 
apartments with new modern, low-rent 
housing, so that people can have decent 
homes, even if they have very small 
incomes. 

It would mean new methods of edu- 
cation for young and old. These meth- 
ods would be designed to appeal to the 
normal interests and needs of children, 
while forums, discussion groups and 
other forms of adult education would 
help to develop alert, well-informed, de- 
pendable citizens. Moreover , schools 
would give more attention to those chil- 
dren who seem to lack interest or to 
constitute a problem. Instead of blam- 
ing the child, an effort would be made 
to analvze each child’s problem sympa- 
thetically, to find out whether it is a 
physical or a psychological difficulty, 
and to take steps toward a solution. 

Suggested Reading 
What Makes Crime, by Winthrop D. Lane, 

Public Affairs Pamphlet. 

Society Faces the Future, by Ruth Wood Gav- 
ian, D. C. Heath & Co. 
American Social Problems, by Patterson, 

Little and Birch, Chapter XII, Macmillan. 
Social Planning for Crime Control, by Arthur 

L. Beeley, University of Utah. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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The 1939 Red Cross poster — a remind- 
er of our duty toward the distressed. 
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San Francisco in the days of the forty-niners. Life was often lawless on the American 
frontier. Vigilantes often took the law into their own hands. But gradually west- 
erners came to accept the duties and responsibilities of orderly government. 


HE essentials of democracy are 

| contained in the Constitution of 
the United States and in a body of 

laws and traditions, built up by genera- 
tions of freedom-loving citizens, which 
serve to protect the rights of the individ- 
ual man or woman. This individual is not 
an autocrat who can say, like Louis XIV, 
“I am the law.” No, this American in- 
dividual is John Doe, Mary Smith, you 
and I. The President in the White House, 
or J. P. Morgan in his bank is equal with 
each of us, for all practical purposes, 
in the sight of the law. This is the es- 
sence of democracy—that no one may 
claim special privilege, and no one shall 
be denied equal justice with all others. 


Our Rights Are Guaranteed 


Through the Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights, the privileges of the individ- 
ual are specifically set forth. He is given 
the right to express his wishes through 
representatives elected by secret bal- 
lot; to speak as he pleases within cer- 
tain well-defined limits, and to as- 
semble peaceably with others; to petition 
his government for a redress of griev- 
ances; to be informed by a free press; 
to worship as he desires; to obtain jus- 
tice through trial by jury, and other 
safeguards of equality before the law; 
to have a voice in controlling the purse- 
strings of his governzzert; to own pri- 
vate property; and to obtain a free pub- 


A street-corner meeting of women suf- 
fragettes during the long campaign to 
gain the right to vote for women. Since 
then women have gained increasing 
equality with men in social and economic 
matters, as well as politics. 


N. ¥. Public ae 
This statue called “The Pioneer Woman” 
eloquently catches the spirit of free- 
dom and self-reliance of the frontier. 


lic education. In most states, these 
rights and liberties are further guaran- 
teed by the state constitution. — 

The question of just how far priv- 
ileges of an individual extend, under the 
law, is an extremely complicated one. 
It must never be forgotten that democ- 
racy is not anarchy. Democracy is based 
upon the theory of the greatest good 
for the greatest number—that is, that the 
majority shall rule, and dissenters, 
though having the right to criticize, must 
yield. Anarchy, however, is the theory 
that there should be no government, and 
that the individual should be guided 
largely by his own wishes. 

By comparison with the monarchies 
of three centuries ago or with the 
European dictatorships today, the Amer- 
ican is as free as a bird in the breeze. 
But just as the bird is subject to con- 
ditions of weather and food supply, so, 
too, the democrat is subject to innumer- 
able laws and conditions. Many of the 
laws are written in the statute books. 
Many of them, however, are extremely 
subtle, unwritten laws, laid down by our 
social organization. 

As one instance of the unwritten laws, 
there is the matter of whether or not to 
work. There is no law which says every- 
one must work. Theoretically, the child 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
or the one born with a wanderlust and 
a taste for loafing should be free to be- 
come a wealthy idler or a tramp. Yet so- 
ciety as a whole condemns idlers and 
tramps. Consequently, few individuals 
are likely to fritter away their lives. 

These unwritten rules which curb sel- 
fish conduct are expressed in various 
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Democracy respects the rights and personality of the 
individual citizen. “The state is made for man, not man 
for the state.” But the individual has definite respon- 
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Paul Briol 
“The coal-stove forum,” a symbol of 
American democracy. Gathered at the 
general store the farmers talk it over. 


common ways—“What will the neigh- 
bors think?” “His reputation is thus and 
so;” “It isn’t done;” “That’s not the 
American way,” and so on. The unwrit- 
ten laws are very strong, and group pres- 
sures are mighty and persistent as the 
action of water wearing away rocks. 
On the frontiers of America there 
were always a few pioneers, hermit- 
like, who rebelled against even the light 
bonds of democracy. Like the man who 
said things were getting too crowded 
because he could hear his neighbor’s 
gun, they moved on ahead of the zone 
of settlement. The pioneers had to be 
men and women of daring, resourceful- 
ness and self-reliance. But even the most 
independent of them had to cooperate 
with others for protection and supplies. 
As the backwoods filled up and com- 
munities formed, the room for such rug- 
ged individualists dwindled and finally 
disappeared. The majority of the set- 
tlers wanted law and order and neigh- 
bors. They organized vigilantes when 
they had to, to keep down crime. But 
they abandoned these methods as soon 
as possible and asked for the protec- 
tion and the rule of orderly government. 


Citizens Have Duties Too 


In return for all that our government 
provides us today, we modern citizens 
must be willing to accept the duties of 
citizenship. Our government asks cer- 
tain things of us—that we inform our- 
selves about public issues and vote in 
elections; that we pay out taxes (with as 
good grace as possible); that we sup- 


sibilities toward the society which protects him. 


Hitler reviewing his troops. The worth 
of the individual is here submerged in the 
goose-stepping pageantry of militarism. 


port our country and defend it in time 
of war, unless our consciences or relig- 
ious principles forbid us to do so. (There- 
in lies a major difference between the 
soldiers of Italy, Germany, Russia today, 
and a citizen of a democracy. Americans 
are still permitted to have conscientious 
scruples against war!) A good citizen 
must take advantage of the educational 
opportunities his state offers. He must 
obey the law himself and cooperate in 
its enforcement. He must respect the 
the rights and liberties of others, no mat- 
ter how sharply he disagrees with them. 
He must serve on juries when he is 
called. For assuming all these respon- 
sibilities, the individual is rewarded by 
the services and protection of his gov- 
ernment. 
There are other, unwrit- 
ten duties which society says 
a good citizen should fulfill. 
He should take part in com- 
munity affairs. He should 
contribute to charities and 
help distressed people. He 
should keep his house, his 
name, and his neighborhood 
clean and respectable. He 
should cooperate in promot- 
ing public safety. He should 
refuse to be swayed by un- 
reasoning acts or opinions 
held by individuals or 
a He should think for 
imself, but always with the 
good of the majority in view. 
Society repays the good cit- 
izen by giving him respect. 
esteem, and freedom to de- 
velop his own best qualities. 
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Hooded terrorist societies sometimes 
flourish even in democratic America. 
Here are guns taken from the Black 
Legion in Michigan. 


Democracy begins in the home. The 
whole family (except infants) nowadays 
usually have a say about family problems. 


























HEN you unfold your daily 
\ / newspaper, you are probably 
examining one of the best 
newspapers in the world. The news 
printed in American newspapers is on 
the whole collected with more energy 
and intelligence and edited with more 
careful honesty than in other lands. But 
even a good newspaper must be read in- 
telligently. Remember always that news 
is made by men, collected by men, and 
selected and arranged by men. The 
value of the printed word is as good as 
the judgment of the men who place 
it in the news columns. They are only 
human beings. 


The architect of the front page is the 
editor. You should meet the editor of 
your paper and get to know him. What 
political pamky does he belong to? What 
are his ideas about economics? Of course 
you can’t go down to his office and talk 
to him, but that isn’t necessary. Read the 
editorial page carefully. This is the page 
where the editor is free to express his 
own opinions. You can learn what he 
thinks about the many issues of the day 
from his editorial columns. The cartoon 
on the editorial page will help, too. 

The editor is not supposed to let his 
ge opinions control the plan for 

is front page. A newspaper which 
prints only that news which pleases the 
editor and throws out news items which 
do not agree with his ideas is unfair to 
its readers. He is distorting or editorial- 
izing the news. Good newspaper men re- 
gard such practices as unethical. 

But. when we hold opinions it is hard 
for us to be impartial. Unconsciously we 
do things because we want to help our 
own side along: We want our side to win 
so badly that we become “propagan- 
dists” even when we feel that we are 
being fair to both sides. Just now the 
most important question on the front 
page is: which side will win the war? 
American readers do not lock for an an- 
swer to this question with a feeling of im- 
partiality or indifference. 

“Today, sympathy for Germany is almost 
non-existent in the United States; neutrality is 
little more pronounced. The Fortune Poll last 
fortnight showed that 83 per cent of the 
American people want the Allies to win; that 
only 1 per cent want Germany to win. It 
would be surprising if the front pages of 
American newspapers didn’t reflect this sen- 
timent. Newspaper editors are little different 
from other Americans.”+ 


The editor may express his hope for a 
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final Allied victory in different ways. He 
may place a story of a slight French 
advance in the right hand column with 
a large headline while a larger German 
victory may be reported in the left hand 
column with a one column heading. 
Again his headline may be much more 
enthusiastic than the news reports of 
the French advance justify while the 
headline of the German victory may 
minimize the importance of the event. 
Read both columns and ask questions 
about the comparative value of the news 
stories and the accuracy of the head- 
lines. 

The writing of the stories may reveal 
the opinion of the editor. Does he use 
any of the seven devices of the propa- 
gandist? Does he practice Name-Calling 
or use Glittering Generalities? Does he 
use the Transfer device in his headline? 
For example, “American Flag Insulted,” 
to call attention to a routine search of 
an American ship? 

In addition to the devices which 
you can now detect there are others 
which are more difficult. Most telegraph 
stories are so long that only part of 
them can be printed. The editor may 
omit the part which he dislikes most 
strongly. You can learn this only by 
reading the same news story (sent out 
by the same press association and mark- 
ed AP, UP, etc.) in another newspaper. 
Again the words used in writing a story 
have emotional overtones. A story may 
be written accurately and describe ex- 
actly what happened but the words may 
make you fighting mad. 

Finally, any architect is restricted in 
his design by the materials with which 
he works. The editor thinks at the end of 
a cable and the war news with all of its 
peculiar characteristics of evasion, dis- 
tortion, fact, and rumor are the mater- 
ials with which he works. The great 
news agencies with their foreign cor- 
respondents supply him with most of 
his materials. These men are trained ob- 
servers who have had long experience 
in following events in the countries in 
which they work. A correspondent in 
France knows many Frenchmen, Amer- 
icans in the consular and diplomatic ser- 
vices, and American business agents of 
long residence in France. These are 
sources of news and interpretation. But 


+“War in the Headlines,” Propaganda Analysis, 
October 15, 1939, we 


+ Ibid. 
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Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
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study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E, 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R, 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A, 
Beard, and others. 





the correspondent is in a sense a guest 
of France. He does not always feel free 
to report all that he knows, he prob- 
ably ai a strong feeling of friendship 
for the French people and find the task 
of reporting news which is damaging 
to their interests distasteful. These atti- 
tudes may color the news which he sends 
to the editor. 

Above all, the news in war-time is not 
free—it is controlled news. Censors may 
compel correspondents to withhold the 
news of a great defeat until a victory 
is gained. A military disaster may be re- 
ported gradually over several days. 
News of civil unrest may be suppressed 
entirely. Blunders of generals can be 
written only when the war is over. Four 
general guiding statements can prob- 
ably be made: 


1. “Eye-witness stories by trained war cor- 
respondents usually have some factual basis.” 

2. “Official government communiques 
should be taken with two or three grains of 
salt.” 

3. “When governments want to get some- 
thing into the papers, but for one reason of 
another would prefer not to make an official 
announcement, they plant the story on re 
porters. The reporters write ‘it was learned, 
or ‘according to semi-official reports,’ or ‘ac 
cording to reliable sources.’ The stories may 
be true, but if two or three grains of salt are 
needed for official announcements, two of 
three pounds wouldn’t hurt for stories that 
were learned ‘from reliable sources.’” 

4. “Least reliable are the stories that re- 
porters pick up from European newspapers. 
There is almost nothing that European news 
papers won't print when they want to believe 
it."t 

After you have studied the front page 
for several days to discover the way 
your editor has designed it, examine 
your own opinions. Do you agree with 
the editor? How long have you read 
his paper? Has he made up your mind 
for you or have you used his news to do 
your own thinking? Think and talk back 
to him as you read, it will make you 
a better thinker, it will help him to be 
a better editor. 
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Ship 


Forever Sailing 


A Play for Thanksgiving in One Act 
By Stanley Young 


CHARACTERS 
Cart. THoMaAs JONES 
Joun MourT 
THOMAS TINKER 
RicHARD CLARKE 
STEPHEN HOPkKINS 
Capt. MyLes STANDISH 
REMEMBER ALLERTON 
ELLEN More 
Gues HopxKIns 
WRESTLING BREWSTER 
Joun BILLINGTON 
GovERNOR CARVER 
Joun ALDEN 
ELDER BREWSTER 
WiLLIAM BRADFORD 
SERVANTS, SAILORS, GENTLEMEN, CHIL- 
DREN — ANY NUMBER. 


The action of the play takes place on 
the main deck of the “Mayflower,” No- 
vember 11th, 1620. 

The main deck of the “Mayflower” at 
anchor, November 11th, 1620, in the 
harbor of what is now Cape Cod. It is 
a blocky ship, built on the lines of a 
water-fowl. Off the main deck, several 
steps L., lead up to the poop deck. Rear, 
a cabin rises about five feet above the 
floor of the main deck. A large table 
against the cabin and a rain barrel near 
it. Two large piles of hemp cables, three 
wooden stools—otherwise the deck is 
clear. The sails are struck now, and the 
ship rocks gently. 

Two hoys, aged about fifteen, stand 
silently fishing over the ship’s side down 
front. They are THomMas TinKER, a fat 
boy, and, RicHarp CLARKE. 

Tuomas Jones, the ship’s captain, a 
middle-aged, sour-faced man, stands 
down-stage on the elevated poop deck 
looking out through a long spyglass. 
Joun Mourt, a young man, is seated on 
one of the stools below writing with a 
large quill pen. 

Mourt, ship’s mate, and Captain 
Jones fall to talking, and it soon becomes 
clear from their dialogue that the Car- 
TAIN is anxious to be off on the return 
trip to England; that he’s impatient with 
his passengers who, instead of landing 
on the bleak shores off in the distance, 
are at that very moment locked up be- 
low decks, trying to come to an under- 
standing among themselves about the 
laws by which they are to live as free- 
men, in this, their new home. Mourt 
and the Capratn are taking turns sur- 
veying the shore through a spyglass as 
we pick up the scene. 


Jonn Mourt (smiling): Here, pass 
me the glass, Captain, before your scowl 
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cracks it. (Tae Captain hands the glass 
to him, and Joun Mourt looks through 
it.) A few too many rocks, perhaps, and 
a tree too many, but—— 

Captain Jones: Don’t be a fool, John. 
These Pilgrims won't last a winter. Mark 
me—a winter. 

Joun Movurt: They're the lasting 
kind. There’s a look about them. 

Captain Jones: You can’t plant 
people like potatoes, boy; they don’t 
sprout anywhere. 
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Two boys fishing over the ship’s side... 


Joun Movurt: Aye, Captain, but 
there’s something in these people that 
wants to grow. Nine weeks I’ve watched 
them through wind and weather. Nine 
long weeks in this leaking, reeling ship, 
lying wet in their cabins, sick from 
scurvy, weak, cold, desolate, hungry— 
and did they once ask to turn back? 

(MasTER STEPHEN Hopkins, a large 
stern man enters from the cabin, rear, 
with two other men.) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Captain Jones! 

CarTain Jones: Aye, Master Hop- 
kins. 

StrPuFN Hopkins (sternly): Lower 
the long boat. These men and I are go- 
ing ashore. 

Joun Mourt: Against Governor Car- 
ver's orders? No one is to leave ship until 
the full conipany has reached an agree- 
ment. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Did you say Gov- 
ernor Carver? Governor by what right? 

Joun Mourt: I thought you had all 
determined—— 

STEPHEN Hopkins (sharply): Those 
who have determined so may think him 
so, John Mourt. But the rest of us will 
determine as we please. We're in har- 
bor. We’re free men. Let them sit down 


Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Socail Studies Section) are omitted. 











This is the 2nd in the series of “Amer- 
ica in Action” plays which Scholastic has 
arranged to reprint during the coming 
year, by special permission of the pub- 
lishers, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
and of the individual authors. This series 
of one-act plays, written with high school 
amateur groups especially in mind, is 
“intended to illustrate in dramatic form 
the basic democratic ideals that underlie 
the American conception of life and gov- 
ernment.” The series, made possible by 
the cooperation of the Roosevelt Memor- 
ial Association (established in 1919 in 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt) is being 
written under the editorial supervision 
of Hermann Hagedorn. 





there and talk as much as they like. 
The land’s waiting for us and we're go- 
ing ashore. (To Captain Jones) Well, 
Captain—what are you waiting for? 

Joun Mourt: Captain, I'd refuse! 

Captain Jones: You heard Master 
Hopkins, John. They're free, aren't 
they? You approved of that. 

Joun Mourt: I did~but there must 
be some authority. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: We took this ship 


to get away from authority. We paid 


our passage, and now we want to get off. 

Captain Jones: Well, it’s no matter 
to me one way or the other—so long as 
I get this ship cleared. Come, let’s get 
the men, John, and lower away. 

(They all turn and go out, JouN 
Mourt reluctantly. Younc THomas and 
Ricnarp go on fishing, talking about 
how sick they are of the ship's food— 
dried beef, dried herring, wet biscuits, 
remembering the puddings and other 
juicy viands they had left behind in Eng- 
land and Holland. Then: ) 

(Captain My Les STANDISH enters 
from the cabin rear. He is 36 years old, 
and wears a steel corselet with a bright 
red sash around his uniform.) 

Ricuarp CLARKE: When do we go 
ashore, Captain Standish? 

Captain STANDISH: When they finish. 
(Points to cabin.) Too much thick talk 
in there. I had to come out for air. 

(Several CuHiLpREN of varying ages 
come on deck, R. Two cats, aged about 
ten, carry dolls, THREE SMALL BOYS sit 
on deck and begin to play jacks. Two 
OLDER Boys, Gites Hopkins and Wrest- 
LING BREWSTER, ‘peep in at the cabin 
port-holes, rear.) 

REMEMBER ALLERTON: My child's 
asleep. 

ELLEN More: Mine’s a bad one. 
Won’t sleep on shipboard. She’s hardly 
had a wink the whole voyage. 

(Gmres Horpxmwss and WRESTLING 
BrewsTER are still peeping in at the 
cabin port-holes.) 

WrestTiinc Brewster: Father looks 
the way he does when T don’t learn my 
lessons. (Makes a long face.) 
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“In the barrel with him,” they cried. 


Gites Hopkins: Do you think there'll 
be a fight? 

WRESTLING Brewster: I don’t think 
so. Father says it’s wrong. 

Gites Hopkins: Captain Standish al- 
ways fights, don’t you, Captain? 

Captain STANDISH: When the need 
comes, lad. I don’t ask for it. 

WRESTLING BREwsTER: But you'll 
fight the savages? 

Captain STanpisH: If it comes to 
that. 

Gites Horxus: John Billington says 
they eat white people, bones and all. 

WRESTLING BREWSTER: What does 
he know? 

(A Younc MAN of about sixteen en- 
ters L, carrying a battered trumpet.) 

Gites Hopxins: There’s John. Didn’t 
you say so, John? 

Joun Butincton (grouchily): 
What? 

Gites Hopkins: The Indians—they eat 
white. people, don’t they? 

Joun Bituincron: If they’re young 
and tender, yes. 

WRESTLING BREwsTER: I don’t be- 
lieve it. 

Joun BrLtincton (coming down to 
WRESTLING BREWSTER): So you don’t 
believe it? 

WRESTLING BREwsTER: No. 

Joun Briincton: Didn’t you hear 
me say so? (threateningly) Do you want 
me to pull your ear? 

Gites Hopkins: Leave him alone. 

(In answer, JoHN BILLINGTON raises 
the trumpet to his lips and blows a loud, 
blaring blast.) 

Tuomas TINKER: Youi're scaring the 
fish. 

WRESTLING BREWSTER: 
people ill on this boat. 

Jonx Brtuincron: I'll blow as much 
as I like. (Blows again) 


There are 
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Waestiinc Brewster: If you do that 
again, John Billington, you go in the 
rain barrel. 

Joun BitiinctTon: Oh, do I? (Blows 
again.) 

(WrEsTLING BREWSTER and GILEs 
Horxins and Ricuarp CLARKE with 
cries of “In the barrel with him!” “Duck 
him!” etc., seize Joun BuLuincton and 
whisk him to the rain barrel where they 
douse his head under. The children 
laugh loudly.) 

Captain SranpisH: Well done, my 
lads! Once again—just for luck. (A noise 
below.) Boys, boys—here comes the 
Captain. Don’t let him catch you up 
here. Run along! Run along! 

(The children cry “The Captain!” and 
scurry off R., jeering at Joun BILLiNc- 
ton and his dripping head. STEPHEN 
Hopxins, CapTain JONES, JOHN Mount 
and two other men enter from the poop 
deck. They carry~their guns and pro- 
visions. ) 

Captain Jones: The long boat’s over 
the side and ready, Master Hopkins. 

Cartan StanpisH (sharply): One 
moment here—are you going ashore, 
Master Hopkins? 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Aye, that I am! 
The first to land will get the choice spots 
for building, eh, men? 

ONE OF THE MEN: Aye, that’s the way 
of it. 

Captain STanpisH: Does Governor 
Carver know you're going ashore? 

Joun Mount: He does not, Captain. 

Cartan StanvisH: Then you're not 
going. 

STEPHEN Hopxins 
what right do you—? 

Captain StanpisH (drawing his 
sword): Lacking any other, by right 
of this blade—( Holds sword out against 
him.) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Stand away, youl 
(Starts to go. A noise of voices below.) 

Joun Mourt: The men are coming 
up, Captain Standish. 

Captain STANDIsH: Stay where you 
are, Hopkins. 

(GovEeRNoR Carver, sixty; ELDER 
BREWSTER, fifty-four; MAsTER WILLIAM 
Braprorp, thirty; MastER Epwarp 
Wisstow, twenty-five; JoHN ALDEN, 
twenty-five and several other men enter 
from the cabin, rear. Governor Car- 
vER holds a paper in his hands.) 

GovERNOR CarvER: Well, what is 
this, friends? 

Captain StTanpisH: Why, Master 
Hopkins here is anxious to get ashore— 
and find himself a choice piece of land. 


(A pause.) 


Governor Carver: You knew my 
wishes, Master Hopkins. 


SrerHeN Hopkins: And you both 


(angrily): By 


knew mine. I’m leaving. (Starts to go.) ° 


Governor Carver (fo Captain 
Jones): Well, Captain, I see the boat is 








a It was your duty to prevent 
thi 

CapTAIn Jones: It’s every man for 
himself, say I. There are no laws here, 
Liberty, isn’t that what you're always 
talking of? 

(A pause.) 

Governor Carver (coolly): Why, 
so it is. (Turns to Jon ALDEN) John 
Alden, will you be so good as to hand 
me that axe? (JoHN ALDEN gets the axe.) 

Governor Carver (takes it and steps 
over to the mast.): Now, Captain, you 
say it’s every man for himself—to do 


-as he pleases? 


Captain Jones: That I do! 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And I’m with him! 

Governor Carver: And that’s your 
true idea of liberty? 

STEPHEN Hopkins: It is. 

Governor Carver: And yours, too, 
Captain? 

Captain Jones: Aye! 

Governor Carver: Very well. (raises 
axe.) 

Cartain Jones (anxiously): What 
are you. going to do? 

Governor Carver: I suddenly have 
a great desire to chop down this mast. 
It pleases me. And when I have finished, 
I think I'll go below and cut a good 
square hole in the bottom of the ship. 
I love chopping. 

Caprain Jones (glaring at him): If 
you touch that mast—— 

Governor Carver: Why not? There 
are no laws here, you say. (A pause. 
Raises the axe.) 

Captain Jones: Hold. 

Governor Carver: Yes? 

Carta Jones: I will bring the boat 
on deck again, Governor. 

Governor Carver: Oh. Thank you, 
Captain. Then I will put off my chop- 
ping. (Turns to Joun ALDEN.) And now, 
John, if you will assemble the company, 
we will settle this business.“#here are 
some forty adult males on board—sum- 
mon them all to the main deck. 

Joun Atpen: Aye, Governor. Will 
ingly. (Hurries out.) 

(The male passengers—GENTLEMEN, 
LABORERS, SAILORS, and SERVANTS, 4/6 
soon assembled on deck. GovERNOR 
Carver turns to address them): Good 
brethren, greetings. I have called you 
together to speak about a serious matter 
which affects us all. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: I think it is not 
necessary for us to discuss our differ 
ences before the servants and sailors. 

Governor Carver (firmly): Every 
man is affected by what I have to say 
and every man shall hear it. Brethren, 
our differences come to this—when we 
touch land there is one party among us 
which wishes to do as it pleases, and 
the other wishes that there be some 
concord and some authority set up for 
the common good. 


StePHEN Hopkins (scornfully): We 
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GOVERNOR CARVER: I suddenly have 
a great desire to chop down the mast. 


came to this new land to find freedom. 
Then, pray, why may we not have it— 
without this talk. 

THE MEN WITH Hopkins: Aye, why 
not? 

Governor Carver: Brethren, look 
you—we come to a new land, no friends 
to welcome us, no inns to entertain us 
or refresh our weatherbeaten bodies, 
no houses, no towns, no person to turn 
to. We have only ourselves. We can 
only succeed by being of one opinion 
and holding to it. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And who is to say 
what that opinion shall be? 

One oF Hopkin’s MEN: Aye, who? 

ELDER BREWSTER: We will arrive at 
it together, and vote upon it. 

Governor Carver: It is our single 
chance to escape the past. What are we? 
Who are we? A little band of men filled 
with hope. Unknown names, faces, 
hands—what we write now on the clean 
face of this land is our signature, our 
monument in this yard or two of time 
which is ours. What think you, John 
Alden? 

Joun ALDEN: Most of us are young 
—Bradford here, and many others—our 
lives are in our muscles, not in our 
mouths. We want to find words, but we 
cannot find them. All I know is that if we 
are to make more than a crow’s call in 
this land, we must first make a com- 
munity founded on good will and un- 
derstanding. And there must be some 
authority. 

Wim Braprorp: It seems only 
reasonable that as free Englishmen we 
should talk over and agree upon some 
plan of government for our new colony. 

Governor Carver: Then you are 
willing to have the matter put before 
you? 

Tae Cotonists: We are. 

Governor Carver: And if we can- 
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not agree in all things, then let us agree 
in this—that we shall not be governed 
by the will of one man, nor of a few 
men, but by the general will of the ma- 
jority. Elder Brewster, will you speak? 

ELDER BREWSTER: Some of us have 
drawn up a compact. After it is read to 
you, I hope the whole company will vote 
its approval or disapproval according 
to its judgment and conscience. 

A SeERvanT: Pray, sir, will the ser- 
vants be allowed to cast a vote? 

A Samor: And the sailors? 

GoveRNoR CaRVER: Aye, every adult 
man. Every one. Here is the Compact 
which after much labor we have set 
down. (Nods toward STEPHEN Hopkins 
and the other dissenters.) Are you will- 
ing to hear it, Master H .pkins? 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Read. 

GovERNOR CarvER: Elder Brewster, 
will you read? (Hands paper to him.) 

ELDER BREWSTER (reading) : 

“In the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign lord King James, by the 
grace of God of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, having 
undertaken, for the glory of God and ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith, and honor 
of our King and country, a voyage to plant 
the first colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents solemnly and mu- 
tually, in the presence of God and one an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body politic, for our bet- 
ter ordering and preservation, and further- 
more of the ends aforesaid, and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and trame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and omice trom time to time, as shali be 
thought most meet and convenient tor the 
general good ot the colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11th of 
November in the year of the reign of our 
sovereign, lord King James of England, France 
and Ireland the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the Fifty-fourth, 1620.” 

(There is a long pause.) 

GoveRNoR Carver: Brethren, it is a 
simple pledge among men. Nothing 
more. 

First Co.onist: It’s not like the old 
laws. 

GoveRNoR Carver: No, not like the 
old laws, but we did not come here to 
travel the old roads. 





Notice 

This abbreviated version of Ship For- 
ever Sailing is reprinted here by special 
arrangement with the author, Stanley 
Young, and the Dramatist’s Play Service, 
Inc. This version is not adequate for 
acting purposes, and no performance or 
production of it may be given. However, 
amateur groups interested in giving the 
full-length play may do so by applying 
for permission to Dramatists Play Ser- 
vice, Inc., 6 East 39th St., New York City, 
where the uncut version may be obtained 
at 30 cents a copy. This is a non-royalty 
play. 


Seconp Co.onist: Let's take the 
vote, Governor. 

OrueR CoLonists (together): Ayel 
The vote! ‘lake the vote: 

GOVERNOR CARVER: Very well, the 
vote. To all who will give thei names 
to this, the first democratic doctrme ot 
equal rights for those who are to live in 
this new land—let him answer “Aye.” 
(There is a rousing chorus of “Ayes.”) 
Contrariwise——? 

STEPHEN Hopkins; Nay! 

GoveERNoR CaRvVER: Master Hopkins— 

STEPHEN Hopkins (firmly): 1 have 
said nay! 

WILLIAM BRADFORD: ‘Lhe “ayes” have 
it, Governor! The pact is aaopred—— 

(The company shouts “1 ne ayes have 
it!” etc.) 

GOVERNOR CARVER: Masier mopkins; 
ot ail the responsible leaders ot thus com- 
pany, yours is the one name that does 
not stand on this document as a pledge 
of good faith— 

STEPHEN Hopkins: And shali not! I 
will not sign the pact! 

GoOvERNOR CARVER: But may we ex- 
pect that you will abide by the ex- 
pressed will of the majority. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Which would be 
the same as my written pledge. No. I 
will enter no understanding that makes 
every common sailor, servant, and labor- 
er my equal. 

(There are mutterings of disapproval 
from the company.) 

Governor Carver (holding up his 
hand for silence): Master Hopkins, I 
have said that this equality you so dis- 
like is our single chance to escape the 
past. As Pilgrims, we have chosen any 
hazards rather than live under persecu- 
tion and intolerance. We have come 
kere because we believe that men are all 
equal before God—that man is brother 
to man—— 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Aye, sir—true 
enough in scripture, but in practice, fol- 
ly. 1 stand outside your pact! 

First Cotonist: Then let him stay 
out. 

SEconD Co.onist: Send him back to 
England if he’s not one of us. 

OruER Cotonists (angrily): Aye. 

GovERNOR CARVER: Men. 

Joun ALDEN: Governor Carver, it 
seems to be the majority’s sentiment that 
if Master Hopkins is not one of us that 
he remain on shipboard and return to 
England! 

(A shout of approval from the com- 
pany.) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: I’m going ashore. 
No man can take that right from me. 
I paid my passage—— 

THe Company: Back to England. 
Vote. Put it to a vote! Aye, a vote! 

Governor Carver (again holding up 
his hand for silence): Men! One mo- 
ment! (The company is quiet.) A vote 
we shall take. We have just formed a 
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body of free men. In that democratic 
spirit, we are going to determine wheth- 
er Master Hopkins steys with us or 
goes back. 

Tue Company: The vote! The vote! 

GovERNoR CaRvER: But first—let us 
remember. This is the first test of that 
civil freedom in which the majority voice 
will determine how we act. In practice 
Master Hopkins said, we would fail. And 
I agree that we shall if we practicé any 
restraint, any prejudice, any hatred, any 
inequality. Above all, there must be free- 
dom to think and to speak. Master Hop- 
kins has thought and spoken. [f we 
condemn him for that, then we shall all 
be afraid to speak in the future, and 
liberty is lost. If we fear a man’s objec- 
tions, then we aren't certain of the piin- 
ciples we are founded on. Toward even 


the least deserving we must practice . 


tolerance if we are to stand. (A puuse.) 
We will now vote—the first act ot our 
new government. Those who -tand that 
Master Hopkins be returned to England 
answer “Aye”.(No response.) Against 
his return, answer—— 

(A chorus of “Nays” from the com- 
pany STEPHEN Hopkins appears much 
moved by this demonstration. A pause. ) 

STEPHEN Hopkins: Governor Carver. 

Governor CaRvER: Quiet, men. (The 
company becomes quiet.) Yes, Master 
Hopkins. 

STEPHEN Hopkins: I will sign the 
pact! 

(Cheers from the company.) 

Governor Carver: (shaking his 
hand): Thank heaven for that. There 
will be men after us in this land who do 
not agree. Let us trust they settle their 
affairs as easily. (Offers pen to STEPHEN 
Hopkins to sign.) Now where is that 
lad with the trumpet? (Jonn BiLiinc- 
Ton steps forward.) Blow, Billington. 
Blow that trumpet for the whole ship— 
blow it for the whole world. (Joun Bit- 
LincTON blows again.) That's right, Bil- 
lington, my boy! Let the sound of that 
trumpet roll into the future for all free 
men to hear. Let it roll on 'ike a ship— 
forever sailing. 

(The company has been leaving the 
deck and going below for the pas* few 
seconds. Only Joun Mourt and Cap- 
TAIN JONEs remain.) 

Joun Movrrt: Captain Jones—I—I beg 
leave to quit the ship— 

Captain Jones: What! 

Joun Movurt (eagerly): I want to go 
with them. I want to go ashore and 
stay—— 

Captain Jones: To that land of star- 
vation—out there? 

Joun Mourt: They'll be free men! 
Please, sir, I’m going—(Runs to ship’s 
side.) 

Captain Jones (following him): 
John, you feel. wit! There’s no room in 
the hoats for you. There’s—— 


Joun Mourrt (laughing): No, there 
isn't, sir, is there? But I can swim. (Dis- 
appears over side into water.) 

Captain Jones (rushing to rail): 
John—John—you fool. You're deserting. 
Wait! (Turns back from the rail, speaks 
slowly.) Gone. A half mile in icy water 
—to freedom! Blast me, if I don’t begin 
to think there’s something in it. (Looks 
over the rail again and raises his spy- 
glass toward the new land as the Cur- 
TAIN FALLs.) 





“The Kind of Parent 
I Hope to Be” 
Honorable Mention Letters 
(See Page 3) 


Like all other people who hope some 
day to become a parent, I want to be the 
best. To a daughter, | want to be, above 
all things, sympathetic. 

I want to be young with her when 
she needs me as a companior and ma- 
ture enough to help her when she needs 
an adult’s help. I want to understand 
how things that seem so trivial to me 
can mean so much to her. I hope to 
help her cultivate a well-balanced cul- 
tural taste so that she will not only be 
able to make material choices, such as 
clothing and make-up, but will also 
know how to choose her friends and 
form her own opinions wisely. I want 
to be firm enough to keep her unselfish 
and unspoiled. I want to have not only 
her love, but her respect as well. 

I hope to make her girlhood one she 
can be happy to look back upon. 

I want to guide my daughter, so that 
when she becomes a woman she will be 
not only cultured and refined but social- 
minded, and conscious of a world out- 
side her own immediate one. 

Finally, I want her, through my guid- 
ance, to be strong enough to face life 
as it should be faced and to take any- 
thing that it may bring with it. 

Mary Thayer Wilson 
Ward-Belmont School 
Nashville, Tenn. 


It’s quite an art to be a satisfactory 
parent, I suppose. The adjectives kind, 
gentle, wise, sympathetic are often used 
to describe the ideal mother. At some 
time or another nearly every girl, I im- 
agine, believes that she will conform 
to that description when she becomes 
a parent, but she probably will find it 
hard to practice such ideals when she 
has a half-dozen thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory, altogether inharmonious offspring 
about her demanding her attention ev- 
ery minute. 

I think it’s rather foolish of people 
to devote life, limb, heart and soul te 


their children. I intend to attack the 
task of being a parent with reasonable 
diligence, but I don’t believe in a par 
ent’s making herself a self-sacrificing 
down-trodden worm for her children, 

Many psychologists say that the most 
important years in the training of a 
child are the years between two and 
six. Those four years are the most im- 
pressionable years of his life. Durin 
that time I want to instill in him self- 
reliance, confidence, fearlessness, love 
of life, music and literature. 

After my children are able to think 
for themselves, Ill never interfere with 
their lives unless they ask me to. 

Whether my children are successes 
or failures in the ordinary sense of the 
word will never make any difference to 
me. I want them only to be conscious 
of the joy of living. I won't expect them 
to be clever or charming. After all, they 
are my children! 

I most fervently hope I won't be a 
nuisance to my children, twenty-five 
years hence. I hope we like each other 
and that my children won't be too crit- 
ical of my attempt to be a good parent. 

Toyoko Hasegowa 
Sumner (Washington) H. S. 


Twenty-five years from now I will no 
longer smear my lips with paint and lie 
on agonizing curlers throughout the 
night. I will not because in all prob- 
ability I will be one of God’s most bless- 
ed, I will be a mother. 

I want my children to regard me as 
their friend and compatriot. They will 
come, willingly, to me to share their 
problems and experiences, to ask ques- 
tions and receive sensible answers, an- 
swers that will come from the fund ot 
knowledge I will have gained in the 
next quarter of a century. 

Nor will I be the “heavy” mother. | 
will not enforce my presence upon my 
children; I will not insist upon being 
their confidante. They will use me as 
their guide only when they want to. 

And if I have sons I hope that they 
will instinctively turn to their father for 
a satisfying relationship only a father 
and son can share. 

Our house will not be just a house, 
but a home. Our children will come 
home eagerly, and later, when they be- 
come engrossed in outside interests, I 
will not grow resentful. That is part of 
their growth. 

Most of all my wish is for my chil- 
dren to love, honor, and respect their 
father and myself. Never would I want 
my children to show affection they do 
not feel. 

I cannot promise to live up to the 
statements I have made. I can only hope. 

Shirley Bronson 
Proviso Twp. H. S. 
Maywood, Illinois 
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HE world these days is full of 
haters of man,—the multi-col- 
olored destroyers hurling ter- 

ror and death upon the helpless. 
But here is a lover of people, holding 
over them the shield of brotherhood 
and giving of the strength that lies in 
sympathy. Aware of courage, Elias 
Lieberman knows that they who are 
in harmony with spiritual powers 
need have no fear, for “ghosts can 
frighten only earth-bound men.” Yet 
the human heart of him beats to 
mercy and thus, not only for the old, 


ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


but more so for the young, he cries 
out: “Master of Cosmos and all there- 
in, help life win!” 

This appreciation of life began 
early for the poet in a poor New York 
street where his parents, unwilling 
to suffer tyranny in their European 
home, had arrived as pioneers in the 
immigrant’s covered wagon, the 
steamship. A part of the city’s 
crowds, young Elias got an ever-to- 
be-remembered understanding of 
human beings that were miserable 
and downtrodden. No wonder that 
during his own mastery of a hostile 
environment, he learned of rooms 
where men keep “a rendezvous with 
nothingness and sleep,” or grasped 
one of our country’s unsolved prob- 
lems—today more virulent than ever 
~in his “Men Out of Work.” 

At present Elias Lieberman is the 
distinguished principal of Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. For all his executive 
work, he feels himself a teacher cog- 
nizant of a teacher’s responsibilities. 
He therefore deplores the presence 
in education’s halls of those who 
have lost faith or inspiration in their 
work. In “The Professor Sneezes” he 
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ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


sees chalk dust “settling flaky notes 
like leprous rust on anything that 
really matters.” Another poem shows 
that he senses the pathos of him who 
must be repeating “worn routines un- 
til his heart stopped beating.” Against 
these failures he brings to bear the 
true teachc., the man who inscribes 
his students in his own soul rather 
than in some record book. With such 
a teacher he holds vigil in “Another 
Class Goes” and, watching the boys 
and girls leave for an unknown fu- 
ture, says silently: “Let laughter 
cover up my fears.” 


But it is as a man of letters that 
Elias Lieberman most gratifies us 
and, more than likely, himself. He 
knows what it is to be an editor, an 
anthologist, a lecturer, and a writer. 
Of several volumes of poetry which 
he has produced, Man in the 
Shadows is. the latest. In this study 
he concludes that “we must be free, 
free from the chains of our misery, 
to go where all is blessed and good 
and man greets man in brotherhood.” 
This sentiment, you see, illustrates 
the humanitarian spirit so character- 
istic of his work. Though the an- 
cient agony of mankind draws like a 
black noose through what should be 
the sunshine of life, the poet con- 
soles himself with the hope that 
“catastrophe is just a line in mercy’s 
infinite design.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to repeat 
that Lieberman is a deft versifier. 
Like all craftsmen he accepts the son- 
net as a test of skill. Practically every 
other poem in the book being consid- 
ered is his answer to the implied 
challenge. Indeed, he has allowed 
the sonnet impulse even to impinge 
on what would ordinarily be tetra- 
meter couplets. 

However, it is not of form that we 
must say our final word. In the last 
analysis, it is only when a poet comes 
to grips with life about him that we 
can be stirred. That Elias Lieberman 
deserves our praise for the tempered 
affection and prophetic zeal which 
irradiate his relations with human 


beings, witness these poems: 


Portrait of an Enemy 


His hate lunged at me with an eager 
sword, 
The bite of death upon its tempered 
blade; 
He loomed above my fear, an overlord 
Whose fury brooked no mortal barri- 
cade; 
Defences down, each moment now an 
age, 
I watched in fascinated calm and saw 
His mighty arm uplifted high in rage; 
Against his strength I knew no skill, 
no law. 


And yet—was this a dream within a 
dream?—— 
During the very instant when I fell 
I saw his eyes reflected in the gleam 
Of his own steel, and only souls in 
hell 
Reveal such mad torment when fiends 
pursue. ... 
The stroke that cut me down had 
maimed him too. 


It is Time to Build 


I am tired of echoes in the old house: 
Echoes of ancient hatreds and his- 
toric feuds; 
Echoes of outworn slogans; 
Echoes of pompous fools long dead; 
Echoes of statesmen whose folly is more 
enduring than bronze. 


Man’s mind reaches past the stars, 

Probes into the atom, 

Measures waves of ether in the infinite 
spaces; 

His soul trembles at a brother's pain, 

Sees light through jungle darkness, 

Sings with faith and tenderness the vast- 

ness of divinity, a 

But he still lives in an old house, 

An old house, full of echoes. 


Tear down the rotted boards; 

Scrap the bat-haunted chambers; 
Stop the babbling of simian tongues 
Pretending to blabber wisdom. 


It is time to build new towers for a 
new age. 

I am tired of echoes ... echoes... 
echoes... 
In the old house. 

The poems above are reprinted from Man in 


the Shadows, by Elias Lieberman, published by 
Liveright Publishing Corporation. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


THINK you will enjoy the fol- 
I lowing prose selections because 

the subjects are interesting. They 
are superior in technique, too, for 
they are vivid and convincing in de- 
scription and incident, both simple 
and varied in sentence structure, and 
economical in wording. 


I Visit the Cell of Socrates 


It is a warm mid-afternoon in August. 
The gods on Olympus have painted the 
heavens a delicate blue. Most of the 
Athenians are enjoying the luxury of 
the siesta, a luxury which has been en- 
joyed by rich and poor alike since the 
age of Homer. 

The streets are deserted except for a 
few vendors returning to their homes. 
I call on a friend to accompany me to 
the cell of Socrates. We leave home 
and shortly we arrive at the foot of the 
Acropolian Hill. Toiling on, up curve 
after curve, leaning at times against the 
rocky wall which borders the narrow 
road on the right, we come at last face 
to face with the famous open court of 
the Age of Pericles, the Areopagus. A 
few more winding curves, and then at 
a distance we see iron bars, which tell 
us we have arrived at our destination. 
All the questions which have surged 
through our brains are about to be an- 
swered as we halt before the huge iron 
ay As we push it open, we admire 

e intricate pattern, two angry lions, 
woven between the bars. 

We are now in the court. A bare, 
deserted spot, its only beauty lies in the 
floor made of white, smooth slabs of 
stone, which gleam in the sunlight like 
the marble of Pentelicus. Its rocky 
walls are adorned with clinging mossy 
vines. 

As we scrutinize the courtyard, the 
* guard, a tall, dark fellow, typically 
Greek, emerges from within the cell and 
greets us in a friendly manner. We ex- 
plain to him that we wish to see the 
cell, and he bids us follow him. 

We hesitate a moment on the thresh- 
old. At first, all is dark, but gradually 
the cell takes form. Straining our eyes, 
we see a stone bench beneath the square, 
fron-barred window on our right. On 
the opposite side of the room we see 
another bench, which the guide tells us 
served as bed and seat for Socrates. We 
draw near it. Our hands touch the sur- 
face and feel its coldness. Then our 
attention is drawn to the wall above the 
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bench. A cup. I hesitate to ask the 
question which comes to my lips, but 
it is mirrored in my eyes. The guard 
says that it is the cup from which Socra- 
tes drank the hemlock 2500 years ago. 
Legend or not, I finger it closely. The 
cold brass chills my trembling fingers. 
I read the name engraved on it—Socra- 
tes. It hangs on a chain, I notice. I 
cannot believe I am actually holding the 
cup. I close my eyes. Through my 
mind flashes the famous death scene. 
Socrates is lying on the bench before 
me talking to a group of friends around 
him. 

It is sunset. The jailer enters the 
room, his eyes misty with tears. What 
a bitter duty he has to perform! He 
extends the cup to Socrates, who, hold- 
ing it in his hand, continues to speak 
cheerfully to his disciples. I hear him 
say, “The hour of departure has ar- 
rived, and we must go our ways—I to 
die, and you to live. Which is best, 
God only knows.” Courageously he sips 
the hemlock and says to his friend, 
“Crito, do not forget the cock I prom- 
ised Aesculapius.” Even though death 
is slowly creeping over him, he is still 
mindful of his earthly duties, his debts, 
his promises. 

I am shaken to the soul and tears 
blind me. My friend speaks to me and 
I leave my revery. It is sunset... I 
stumble out of the cell . . . Sunset... 
the day is done. Socrates has died. 

Mary Vardoulakis, 19 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 
John Kazarian, Teacher 


Women in a Beauty Parlor 


If you age one day in any beauty 
e 


parlor in world, I think you would 
agree that the women who come in fall 
into four classes. We might call them 
Mrs. Importance, Mrs. Hick, Mrs. Show- 
off, and Mrs. Allright. Mrs. Importance 
breezes in exactly on time for her ap- 
pointment. She goes right in the sham- 
am booth and takes the pins out of 

r hair. She calls the operator “honey” 
and “dear” and chats incessantly about 
her children, her church, her bridge 
club. She criticizes the doctor, the den- 
tist, the streets, the weather. She says, 
“Oh, I've read that magazine, dear. 
Haven’t you the new Time?” At last 
she steams out, her face as shiny as her 
hair. 

Next comes Mrs. Hick, who hasn’t 
been in town since last fall. She is a 
thin woman with gray hair done in a 
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pug and lined, capable hands. She ap- 
ears timidly in the doorway and says, 
“T'd—I'd like to get a permanent.” Her 
voice trails off. She’s very much in awe 
of your white uniform, for she doesn't 
realize that you're a mere helper and 
pretty countrified yourself. Pulling and 
burns and the long hours of her perman- 
ent bring no protest. She accepts the 
magazine you give her as if it were a 
mal favor. She thinks it is. You fol- 
low her to the door a little wistfully. 
In fact, you'd like to go home with 
her. 

Mrs. Showoff has called up an hour 
ago for her appointment, as she is step- 
ping out tonight. She slings her coat 
over-a chair, throws her purse and gloves 
on the desk. Then she makes a beeline 
for the mirror. Her hair must be done 
in the latest style, and in the mean- 
while she informs you about what she 
will wear tonight. As she talks, she 
watches her lips in the mirror, and you 
notice that she is rather pretty—in this 
light. She doesn’t need a manicure, 
though she is getting one. Under the 
drier she reads Mademoiselle and sings 
(she thinks to herself) “This Can’t Be 
Love.” It wouldn’t be if he saw her and 
heard her now. 

Your last customer is Mrs. Allright. 
She comes in with a pleasant but bus- 
inesslike smile, hangs up her own coat, 
and sits down calmly to await her tum. 
She selects her own magazine before 
going under the drier. She has her hair 
combed out thoroughly and applies a 
small amount of rouge and powder 
a tiny bit of lipstick. Her purse has fall- 
en on the floor, but that’s all right. The 
price of her wave is all right too. She 
realizes that you are putting forth your 
best effort to give her good service and 
she is willing to put forth her best to 
get it. She leaves you with the impres- 
sion that here is a woman who knows 
how to get along in life. She is pleasing 
but reserved, brisk but polite. You close 
the door, wondering a little what beauty 
parlor names you have earned for your- 
self in the past. 

Evelyn McQuillen, 16 
Grand Rapids (Minn.) High School 
Miss Elizabeth L. Fleming, Teacher 
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HEN you are thinking and 
writing, your problem, as 
you well know, is to clarify 
thought and to develop it. When 
ou are listening or reading, on the 
other hand, the process is in a way 
reversed and the other person's 
elaborated and developed thought is 
reduced by your attentive mind to 
its essentials. Good writers are those 
who bécause of natural skill or pa- 
tient practice, or both, have acquired 
facility in presenting their ideas; 
ood readers are those who because 
of natural keenness of practice in 
concentration, or both, have acquired 
a faculty for grasping readily the 
“gist” of the printed page. 

There is no better training toward 
an intelligent grasp of a printed unit 
of thought than the writing of precis 
short concise statements of the 
whole meaning of one or more para- 
graphs. As you read and re-read 
your paragraph, pencil in hand, un- 
derlining the writer's points one 
after another, noting his secondary 
thoughts, stripping off his 
repetitions and his orna- 
ments, you learn with prac- 
tice how to come upon the 
kernel idea quickly. Precis 
writing will help, too, your 
own everyday writing, 
sharpening your awareness 
of the development of your 
ideas as set forth in your 
parade of sentences. You 
will acquire in the course 
of time a facility in conden- 
sation threugh changing 
clauses into phrases, and 
phrases into words, and:an 
ability to make statements 
that are both full and exact 
—skills that will become in- 
valuable to you in business 
and professional life. 

The word precis (pray- 
see) may be new to you. 

Its French, of course, and 

means approximately what 

we understand by our Eng- 

lish words, digest, summary, synop- 
sis, or abstract of a piece of writing 
~in other words a concise statement 
of its essential meaning. The precis 
is based usually on a short unit of 
thought such as one or two para- 
graphs, whereas summaries, ab- 
stracts, or synopses may be brief 
summations of articles or even books. 
The precis, as the word implies, must 
be absolutely precise and accurate, 
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Précis Writing 
How to Condense the Essential 
Thought of an Author’s Meaning 


By Agnes N. Bass 


giving nothing but the author's 
thought, the author's point of view, 
and the author's emphasis, and giv- 
ing that completely. Usually some 
of the author’s own words are used. 
The most important thing to remem- 
ber in precis writing is that con- 
densation does not mean lifting out 
a part or a piece of a paragraph, but 
that it means reducing the whole 
thing to a smaller scale. The® be- 
ginner is apt to seize upon some idea 
in the paragraph that appeals to him 
and to summarize that idea. But of 
course that will never do. Your task 
is to grasp every idea the author 
wrote into his paragraph and reduce 
them all in their proper relationship 

into one or two sentences. 

Let us illustrate this by 
writing a precis of a very 
simple paragraph: 

“It is almost a marvel that 
trees should live to become 
the oldest of living things. 
Fastened in one place, their 
struggle is incessant and 
severe. From the moment a 
baby tree is born—from the 
instant it casts its tiny shadow 
upon the ground—until death, 
it is in danger from insects 
and animals. It cannot move 
to avoid danger. It cannot 
run away to escape enemies, 
Fixed in one spot, almost 
helpless, it must endure flood 
and drought, fire and storm, 
insects and earthquakes, or 
die.” (From The Story of a 
Thousand-Year Pine, by Enos 
A. Mills.) 

Having read this once 
and then again, how shall 
we proceed to reduce the 

thought to one simple and complete 
statement? First by finding the main 
idea. This happens to be in the first 
sentence; let us underline it. Now 
take every sentence in turn, and see 
whether it adds another thought or 
develops this one. The second sen- 
tence, you will find, expands the first, 
and so does the third, by telling us 
the dangers that make survival 
among trees “almost a marvel.” The 


fourth sentence repeats the idea ex- 
pressed in the second sentence, 
“fastened in one place.” So do the next 
two sentences. So does the first part 
of the last sentence, with the words 
“fixed in one spot,” while the rest of 
the sentence gives more details of the 
dangers mentioned in sentences two 
and three. Note the amount of repe- 
tition, and check with one kind of 
check all the words and phrases 
that mean the same as “cannot move” 
and with another kind of check those 
that mean the same as “incessant.” 
This is a simple paragraph, you will 
agree, because it is a short develop- 
ment by detail of one main statement. 
But our precis must indicate this de- 
tail—must contain the ideas of inces- 
sant danger and immovability—al- 
though it reduces all to its simplest 
form. It might read thus: 

“Amazingly enough, trees live to 
be the oldest of living things, in spite 
of the fact that they can never move 
away to escape the incessant attacks 
of their enemies.” Or it might read, 
“It is amazing that in spite of inces- 
sant dangers and their inability to 
move away from them, trees live to 
become the oldest of living things.” 
There is never just one way of writ- 
ing a precis—the only requirement is 
that your sentence or sentences ex- 
press the writer’s exact meaning. 

The procedure, then, in precis 
writing is to underline the important 
things, to check repetitions, to elimi- 
nate ornaments, to condense clauses 
and phrases, to make a rough draft 
of your condensation and then to re- 
vise it where necessary. 


Take now this more elaborate 
paragraph and see how neat a precis 
you can write of it. (From The Stars 
in Their Courses, by James H. 
Jeans ): 

“Our view of the night sky falls into 
two distinct parts. First, we see the 
constellations, which consist of a very 
near foreground of separate stars—that 
is to say, near on the astronomical scale. 
Second, we see the Milky Way, which 
is a background formed of stars, so 
distant that we only see them as a 


(Concluded on next page) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


WALDEN. By Henry D. Thoreau 

People often ask me how I manage 
to read so much and if there is some 
special secret of rapid reading. It is, of 
course, a matter of practice. I have de- 
veloped a speed made necessary by my 
work, which requires me to get the gist 
of a great many books I myself would 
not naturally read through, so I can see 
whether they are what other people 
want. For twenty years I have been do- 
ing this, and I would be pretty stupid 
if I had not worked up a reading-speed 
I did not have when I began. But this 
rate of reading is not in the least neces- 
sary for most people. I often wish I did 
not go so fast, when I find a book so 
pleasant I want to make it last. But when 
I do, I deliberately slow down for a 
while, by reading aloud. Not for any- 
one to hear me, but just to myself. For 
I know that some of the most important 
books in our literature cannot be ap- 
preciated unless they are read at no 
more than the rate of speech. It would, 
for instance, be fatal to hurry Jane Aus- 
ten, or to rush through Hawthorne in 
time to catch a train; the words, the 
impressions, would just jam, and you 
would get nothing out of either. 

In like manner, give Walden plenty 
of time. I suggest that you try reading 
it aloud to yourself. It is, as you know, 
a personal experience; Thoreau lived for 


two years in a cottage on Walden Pond, 
near Concord, Mass. He built it himself 
for less than thirty dollars, ate the sim- 
plest food, cut out everything but es- 
sentials, and meditated. Fortunately for 
us, he meditated on paper; his book, 
which was a bookseller’s joke when it 
first came out, is one of our major Amer- 
ican classics. You may expect to hear a 
great deal about it in the months. to 
come, for a new book (named below) 
has directed the attention of journalists 
to the difference between the solitude 
of Walden Pond in those days and the 
picnic-ground it has become. 


THOREAU.By Henry Seidel Canby 
~Here is one of the most valuable lit- 
erary biographies in years, and it has 
taken years of devoted preparation to 
produce it. Here is a rounded vision of 
the man, a critical estimate of the writ- 
er, a lively presentation of the philos- 
opher. Do not be scared at this word: 
a philosopher is one who tries to find out 
the place of man in nature, his relation 
to the world in which he finds himself. 
How many of us, especially when we 
are beginning to think for ourselves, are 
trying to find where we stand with re- 
gard to God, to society, to nature, to the 
present and the past? Thoreau started 
thousands of nongle thinking about such 

things! 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 











Test Your Vocabulary 


By Gretta Baker 

More mistakes, a la Mrs. Malaprop! How 
many can you spot? Turn to page 34 for 
correct answers. 

1, My brother will articulate at State Col- 
lege next fall. 

2. This year he is studying algebra which 
is a perquisite to entrance. 

3. An analyist declared the prisoner in- 
sane. 

4. I never met such a rude, pertinent boy as 
that caddie! 

5. The whipping-post should be regulated 
to the dark ages where it belongs. 

6. The injured quarter-back suffered ex- 
cortiating pain when he tried to walk. 

7. If you want a cool breeze, open the 
window and lower the transient over your 
door. 

8. My uncle has a large investment in the 
textual industry. 

9. The gypsy muttered an implication as 
she disappeared down the road. 

10. Myrtle was the sinecure of all eyes in 
her dazzling, new gown. 

11. We enjoyed a game of croquette on 
the lawn. 

12. The king was disposed by 2 foreign 
dictator. 

13. The property has deprecated in 
value since the warehouse was built, 


26-E 


14. The survivors of the wreck took ref- 
uge on a dissolute island. 

15. If you present a signed voucher, the 
treasurer will disperse the money. 

16. The stadium is built in the form of 
an eclipse. 

17. The peddler was arrested for engag- 
ing in elicit trade. 

18. The speaker is an imminent authority 
on bridge-building. 

19. The natives called on the medicine 
man to exercise the demons. 

20. Don’t forget to turn off the facet. 








F e@ e,? 
Précis Writing 
(Concluded from page 25-E) 

crowd. Constellations and Milky Way 
—these are all that we see. In the middle 
distance between are millions of stars 
which we do not see at all, because 
they are too distant to be seen as sepa- 
rate stars and too few to appear as a 
continuous cloud of light; at best they 
merely lighten up, in small measure, 
the dark background of the sky.” 

One hint:—Your problem here lies 
in the last sentence. How will you 
indicate its relationship to the pre- 
ceding thought? 


Micae-te ae ates 





NOW IN NOVEMBER 


If a turkey is nothing more to you: thang 
a succulent but undignified browned bird 
synonymous with Thanksgiving (on either 
the 23rd or the 30th or both), read William 
Beebe’s article “Gobble and Turk” in the 
November Harper’s. From bones found in 
the asphalt beds near Hollywood, Mr. Beebe 
and his fellow scientists know that turkeys 
lived as early as the Pleistocene age; got 
caught in the tar and preserved for posterity 
there along with sabre tooth tigers, mam- 
moths, camels, giant sloths and other animals 
too fierce to mention. Mr. Beebe, who has 
great respect for the turkey, writes, “No queen 
or prince ever waited in the shadow of the 
block with greater personality or dignity than 
are displayed by a rurkeycock on a last Wed- 
nesday in November.” 


FAMILY AFFAIR 


The first of a series of letters, written by 
Helen Hayes’ mother to Helen Hayes’ daugh- 
ter Mary, appeared in the November 4 Satur- 
day Evening Post. In the letters Catherine 
Hayes Brown, who is both a doting grand- 
mother and a doting mother, gives the biog- 
raphy of one of America’s best-known ac- 
tresses not only to little Mary, but to the 
world. Miss Hayes’ new play, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, adapted from the Hungarian by 
her husband, Charles MacArthur (in collabo- 
ration with Ben Hecht) is now playing New 
York after a tour of the country. 


BOOK FAIR 

At the Boston Book Fair held in the latter 
part of October the speakers’ platform was 
arranged as a replica of an 1860 New Eng- 
land sitting room. The Concord Antiquarian 
Society lent the furnishings, which had be- 
longed to the Thoreau family, to the Alcotts, 
Hawthornes, Channings, to Margaret Fuller 
and others. Old family portraits, 2 what-not 
with conch-shells, a bust of Emerson, a glass 
globe containing a bouquet made of feathers, 
and an ancient Family Bible (open at Prov- 
erbs to suggest brevity to the speakers) were 
among the carefully thought-out details. 


SHAKESPEARE PAINTINGS 

English classes are discovering that the 
Twelve Scenes From Shakespeare in full color 
(1734x18% inches) are excellent for fram- 
ing. They cost a dollar a set of 12 ($1.25 out- 
side U. S. and Canada). Write to the H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City), if you are interested. 


DERRING-DO 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation for 
Children’s Literature has announced that its 
$2,000 prize for the best manuscript submit- 
ted in this year’s contest goes to Elinore Blais 
dell for her Falcon, Fly Back, a story of me- 
dieval France. Miss Blaisdell, already well 
known for her poetry, painting and sculpture, 
has done her own illustrations for this tale of 
the age of knights and ladies, of troubadors 
and bards, of falconry and deeds of derring-do. 
Falcon, Fly Back (published by Julian Mess 
ner) was selected from more than 2,000 mat 
uscripts submitted from 42 states and 
foreign countries. 
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a lot. We all did—my mother, 

my father, my brothers, all of us. 
It seemed silly to let ourselves be up- 
set by a girl who worked for us, but 
we couldn't help it. She worried us. 
All we knew was that for a long time 
she was happy with us, and then sud- 
denly she wasn't. 

She said nothing, of course, right 
up to the end. She was too consid- 
erate and friendly and kind to say 
anything, but we could tell. We 
could tell by-the way she stood be- 
hind the counter in our little bakery, 
by the way she served a customer. 
She used to laugh all the time and 
keep the whole store bright with her 
energy and her smile and her pleas- 
ant voice. People spoke about it. It 
was such a pleasure to be served by 
her, they said. 

“The smartest thing I ever did,” 
my father would say With a smile as 
he watched her. “Hiring that girl 
was the smartest thing I ever did.” 

It wasn't that way very long, 
though. Not that we had any fault 
to find. She still came in early. She 
still worked hard. She still was po- 
lite and friendly and quick, but it 
wasn't the same. She stood very 


] THOUGHT about this girl quite 
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I Thought About This Girl 


Everyone Was Happy until a Shocking 
Prejudice Reached across the Sea 


By Jerome Weidman 


quietly when it wasn’t busy and 
looked out of the window. She was 
worried about something. 

At first we thought it would pass 
away, but it didn’t. It got worse and 
worse. We did the obvious thing, 
of course. We asked her what was 
wrong. 

“Nothing,” she said at once, smil- 
ing quickly. “Nothing is wrong.” 

We asked her many times, but we 
still got the same answer, and knew 
it wasn’t true. 

It annoyed my mother. 

“Why should we be bothered like 
this?” she asked sharply. “We've 
treated her like a daughter. Why 
should she be unhappy? Anyway, 
we didn’t need her to start with.” 

And, of course, we didn’t. We had 
always managed pretty well in the 
store. We were seldom overworked, 
because it is only a small bakeshop, 


| though business is brisk and profit- 


able. It happened very simply. A 
woman, a very good customer of ours, 
came in one day and told us about 
her—a poor girl from Poland whose 
parents were still on the other side 
and who had no one here to take care 
of her except an old aunt, herself far 
from wealthy. Wouldn't it be won- 
derful, this customer said to my 
mother, if it were possible to find 
some sort of job for the girl, some- 
thing to help her support herself and 
make her less of a burden to her aunt? 
My mother was sympathetic and in- 
terested at once—she is always like 
that—and the woman went on to 
wonder casually if we mightn’t be 
able to find a place for this girl in 
our own shop. Poor Mother was too 
far gone in compassion to realize that 
she had been trapped, and said quick- 
ly that we certainly could; she would 
talk to my father. 

At first, of course, we laughed. 
There was scarcely enough work in 
the shop to keep all of us busy. It 
seemed ridiculous to hire anybody 
else. 

“We'll be waiting on each other,” 
my father said. 

In the end, however, Mother 
brought us around. We can afford 
it, she said, and think how nice it 


would be to have a young girl's face 
in the store, how nice for the custo- 
mers. Her arguments weren't very 
impressive, but Father seldom denies 
Mother anything she wants, so he said 
all right, let’s take a look at her. And 
then, of course, as soon as we saw 
her, we were lost. She was so fresh 
and cheerful and bright, with her 
round face and her ready smile and 
her yellow hair. 

“Say,” my father said, “she looks 
like she was made for a bakery.” 

He pinched his chin between his 
thumb and forefinger and said well, 
maybe now he'd be able to have a 
little time to himself. There was a 
book on elementary chemistty that 
he'd been nibbling at cautiously for 
almost thirty years, ever since he 
came to America. Now, he said, he 
might get a chance to read it. There 
were also a lot of things my mother 
had always wanted to do. There were 
dishes she had yearned to make but 
had never dared try. ‘ Now, she'd 
have time to experiment a little. 

“You'll be able to cook,” my father 
roared, “After thirty years you'll final- 
ly be able to cook.” 

It was a boisterous and happy oc- 
casion. The girl had done that for 
us. 

After she had been with us a short 
while, however, we began to notice 
that my father hadn’t made much 
progress with his chemistry and that 
there were no startling innovations 
at my mother’s table. We knew the 
reason, of course. The habits of 
thirty years are not easily broken, 
and they were spending as much 
time as ever in the shop. But nobody 
seemed to mind. It was pleasant 
just to watch this girl with her bounc- 
ing energy and her happy laugh. 
Often my father would cock his head 
admiringly and repeat, “Smartest 
thing I ever did, hiring that girl.” 

Then suddenly he didn’t say it any 
more. He still thought the world of 
her. We all did, but he was just as 
worried as the rest of us. What was 
wrong? Why was she ‘no longer 
happy? 

Before we could find an answer, 
and before our vague irritation could 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 19-26 (English Section) are omii cd. 27 











A STATESMAN SPEAKS 


Benjamin Franklin 


1706— 1790 


“You May Delay, 


Time Will Not’ 


This precautionary advice is just 
as valuable today as it was when 
the immortal “Poor Richard” first 


voiced it. 


It is particularly risky to delay 
proceeding with your life insurance 
program—for two outstanding rea- 
sons: 


1. Premiums increase with ad- 
ditional years. 


2. There is the chance that he 
who delays will be barred 
by physical defects if he 
waits too long. 


For these good reasons, attend to 


your life insurance now! 


The BW udential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 





turn to anger, however, she came to 
us. She said she was leaving. 

It was typical of her to wait until 
we were all together before she told 
us. She could have told my father or 
my mother or any of us, but she knew 
how we all felt about her. It was hard 
for her to say it to all of us at the 
same time. She picked the harder 
way, because it seemed to her to be 
the right way. 

“Leaving?” we asked, startled. 

“Yes,” she said quietly, dropping 
her eyes from ours. “I must leave.” 

Apparently it was something she 
had been wanting to tell us for a long 
time, something she had been afraid 
to tell us. 

“But why?” we asked. “Why are 
you leaving?” 

She didn’t answer. She just shook 
her head and bit her lip. 

“Aren't you happy here?” we asked. 

“I am very happy here,” she said. 

“Don't we pay you enough?” we 
asked. “Do you want more?” 

She shook her head quickly. 

“No,” she said, “you pay me 
enough.” 

We didn’t want to make her cry, 
but somehow we couldn't stop ask- 
ing questions. 


“You have another job, maybe? 4 
better one?” 

She shook her head again. 

“No, I have no other job.” 


“But you need a job, don’t you?” — 


“Yes,” she said, “I need a job.” — 

“Then why?” : 

She didn’t want to tell us, but we 
liked her too well not to insist og 
knowing. 


“You can tell us, Mary,” my mothal 


said kindly. “We are your friends, 
You can tell us.” 

She looked up at us. She seemed 
confused and beaten, but she saw she 
would have to tell us. 

“My mother,” she began almost 
inaudibly, “my mother wrote me a 
letter from Poland—” 

She stopped to blink away the 
teais, and began again. 

“My mother wrote me it isnt 
right,” she said softly, brokenly. “She 
says it isn’t right to—isn’t right to 
work for Jews.” 

She kept her puzzled, tearful 
glance upon us for another moment. 
Then she turned and walked away 
slowly, her shoulders shaking with 
her sobs. 

Reprinted from The Horse That Could Whistle 


Dixie, by Jerome Weidman, by special permission 
of Simon and Schuster, Inc., publishers. 





JEROME WEIDMAN 


N 1935 the editors of the O. Henry 
Memorial Awards annual anthology 
included one of Jerome Weidman’s stor- 
ies and asked the young author for an 
autobiographical sketch. They were 
amazed, as were readers of the book, to 
discover that Weidman, then 24 years 
old, had already served as newsboy, de- 
livery boy, mail clerk, printer, stenogra- 
pher, window cleaner, switchboard oper- 
ator, operator in a necktie factory, Coney 
Island hot-dog dispenser. “No month 
in my life since then,” he later wrote, 


“has been free of at least one inquiry, 
either oral or by mail, as to how it was 
possible for a person twenty-four years 
old to have held that many jobs. A simple 
arithmetical calculation of the number 
of summers between the school years of 
thirteen and nineteen will account for 
seven of these jobs .. . and leave me 
very happy indeed.” 

Mr. Weidman was born and raised in 
New York and knows its East Side people 
(about whom he chiefly writes) as only 
a native can. Long before he graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York, and studied law at night school at 
New York University he -must have had 
an idea that he wanted to write. At the 
age of fourteen he won the New York 
Times oratorical contest and a $50 prize. 
He bought a typewriter with the money. 

Mr. Weidman had published two well 
received novels before his short stories 
(many of which had previously appeared 
in such magazines as the New Yorker, 
Scribner’s, Coilier’s, and the American 
Mercury), were published in the 
The Horse That Could Whistle “Dixie” 
(Simon and Schuster) early last sum 
mer. In the preface to his book Weidman 
says he started to write short stories be- 
cause he wanted to write novels, “and it 
seemed more intelligent to begin prac 
ticing with a form that could be handled 
in a few pages. I was wrong. In like 
manner one might advise a poet that the 
best preparation for writing an ep is 
a studious application to the structure 
of a limerick.” 
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Confessions 


Photo by Owen Reed 


of a Football Spy 


“Good Scouts” Are An Important Factor In Winning Games 


on Saturdays lies a battle of 
wits that is seldom reported 
in the newspapers. You read a lot 


Bas our big football games 


about G men and spy hunters but 


very little on the activities of foot- 
balls secret service squad—those 
keen-eyed scouts who never see their 
own team play because they spend 
their Saturdays peering down from 
some stadium rim at rival formations. 

The average fan has a false idea 
of a scout’s job and how he operates. 
People still visualize a spy, disguised 
in false whiskers and dark glasses, 
sliding over a fence into secret prac- 
tice to steal the signals. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. An 
honorable member of the scouting 
fraternity wouldn't think of spying 
m secret practice. Today, a scout 
applies directly to the rival athletic 
association for game tickets. Most 
of the time he gets them for nothing, 
together with an invitation to join the 
home coaches at dinner after the 
game. 

Football fans who scream to the 
high heavens when they draw seats 
behind the goal posts will be sur- 
prised to learn that this is a favorite 
spot for the scouts. Some scouts are 
instructed to watch the first half of 
the game from the press box and the 
second halt from behind the goal 

. For it is from here that the 

points of line play and down- 
field blocking may be observed most 
clearly, 

Pethaps the poorest spot from 
Which to see a game is the seat oc- 
cupied by a coach, smack on the 50- 
yard line on the players’ bench. Ex- 
cept when the teams are battling be- 
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tween the 40-yard lines, the coach 
has a very poor angle on the game. 
For this reason, most college coaches 
plant an assistant in the press box 
or on the press box roof with a field 
telephone. The “all-seeing eye” re- 
lays everything he sees to the home 
bench. Between halves he hurries 
down to the locker room to impart 
his information in greater detail. 


What scouts really try to spot are 
tip-ofts—gestures, moves or manner- 
isms on the part of players which 
give away the play. These personal 
idiosyncrasies often advertise what 
is coming. For example, a tackle may 
edge over to get position on the de- 
fensive end; a pass receiver may 
move out from his end position to 
get a faster start; or a guard may 
telegraph his purpose to pull out by 
moving his right foot back for a toe- 
hold on the pivot. 

Scouts catalog all these habits in 
their dope books along with other 
observations on each player's 
strengths and weaknesses. They often 
time each huddle on the theory that 
the delay is a shade longer when a 
pass play is planned than when a run- 
ning play is in prospect. Some scouts 
actually hold a stop-watch on the 
kicker to learn how long it takes him 
to get off a punt and whether it will 
pay to concentrate on blocking the 
kick. The punter’s manner of holding 
the ball is noted, the number of steps 
he takes is counted and their length 
measured roughly by the eye. 

Such painstaking detective work 
often pays dividends. In 1931 Har- 
vard scouts noted that Bob Lassiter 
of Yale always spit on his hands when 


he was supposed to carry the ball. 


However, before the Harvard game 
rolled around, the Yale coaches got 
wind of the give-away and prepared 
a simple remedy. They told Bob to 
spit on his hands before every play— 
no matter whose signal was called. 

That same season Yale scouts dis- 
covered that Barry Wood of Har- 
vard sometimes removed his helmet 
to create the impression he was go- 
ing to try for a field goal. This was 
the tip-off that the kick was a fake 
and that Barry really meant to throw. 
For the Crimson start always kept 
his headguard on when he actually 
intended to kick. 


There are as many forms of scout- 
ing techniques as there are ways of 
getting bingo on bank night. Some 
scouts bring back reports as thick as 
history books; others take not a note. 
The colorful coach of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Slip Madigan, used to scout 
with a movie camera. At the con- 
clusion of each play, he focused his 
camera at the scoreboard for a shot. 
Thus, when the pictures were shown 
to the Galloping Gaels, a shot of the 
scoreboard preceded the next play. 

These shots told a great deal. They 
informed the St. Mary’s players what 
down it was, how many yards there 
were to go, what period it was, how 
many minutes were left to play, and 
what the score was at the time each 
play was called. 

The percentage of colleges scout- 
ing opponents by camera is relatively 
small. On the other hand, practically 
all the major colleges take pictures 
of their own games for the purpose 
of scouting themselves. These pic- 
tures are useful in showins why plays 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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10. Table D’Hote 
By Gay Head 


HERE was no use trying to have 

Thanksgiving dinner at home any 

more, Mrs. Trotter said. It was 
hard enough to round up the family 
ordinarily, but on holidays they were 
sure to go scooting off somewhere. Oh, 
they could be counted on for Christmas, 
all right, but Pop said the only reason 
they showed up then was that they were 
afraid Santa Claus wouldn’t know their 
forwarding addresses! 


Early in October Hank had an- 
nounced his plans'for going to the Tech- 
State game Thanksgiving. Not long 
after that Aunt Eff’s letter came, invit- 
ing them all to Pottstown for a Family 
Reunion Thanksgiving dinner and Miss 
Sue laid down the law that Somebody 
Would Have To Go! Pop, who had been 
hiding behind the evening paper, while 
Miss Sue was reading the letter aloud, 
now cleared his throat with a loud 
g-t-rumph and said, “Too bad Thanks- 
giving comes on the—er—well, when- 
ever it does! I expect to be very busy 
about that time.” Hank winked at Pat 
because they all knew that any time a 
family reunion loomed, Pop suddenly 
became very busy! But no one chirped; 
even Miss Sue pretended to take him 
seriously. 


Pat said she was sorry, but they’d 
have to count her out. She had just 
written “Boy” Newby from Pine Bluffs 
that it would be okay for him to come 
over for the holiday weekend, and so 
she’d have to stay at home. Tommy 
hastened to explain that he'd already 
promised to play “ sub clarinet” with 
Shucks Henderson’s Hep Cats for the 
Turkey Trot at the Armory Friday night 
and, since Shucks was denending on 
him, it wouldn’t be cricket for him to go 


away and be delayed in getting back or 
something! 

As it turned out, Miss Sue and Ginny 
were elected to be the Trotter family 
representative's at Aunt Eff’s. That left 
Pop, Pat, Tommy, and Pete (the Pest) 
at home. Pat said, at first, that she’d 
be dee-lighted to cook Thanksgiving 
dinner for “everybody.” But the day 
“Boy’s” letter came, saying his ride had 
fouled out and he couldn’t come, Pat 
started cooling off on the subject of the 
home-cooked dinner. Pretty soon the 
whole idea had become unthinkable. To 
cook a big dinner—with a whole turkey 
—and stuffing—all by herself? Heavens, 
no! 

The state of Thanksgiving dinner was 
a little uncertain around the Trotters’ 
house until Pop crashed through with 
the Idea of the Century. How about 
a dinner party—out? Pat, Tommy, and 
Pete could each invite “a friend” and 
he’d take the whole crowd to dinner 
anywhere they decided upon. 

Pete immediately suggested the Mec- 
ca (“Best Steaks in Town”) Cafe and 
Pat nearly hit the ceiling. No, siree, if 
Pop’s offer was on the level, she had 
the place. Dinner at the Mayfair Grill! 
The Mavfair was Middlevale’s largest 
hotel and the Grill had palms and an 
orchestra and a dance floor. Dinner 
there would be positively a-pex! 

Tommy was half-way to the tele- 
phone by the time Pop okayed Pat's 
suggestion, but he came back in a few 
minutes, looking very down-in-the- 
mouth. Diane alresdv had a date! Pat 
said she thought she’d ask Jit Jones as 
her “friend” and why didn’t Tommy 
ask Doc? Then thev’d have a family 
foursome, Tommy flopped down on the 








sofa and said okay unenthusiastically, 

Pop had been listening to all this and 
wanted to know who in thunderation 
were Doc and Jit? When Pat identified 
their proposed guests as Mary Dean 
and Theodore Jones, Pop almost howled. 
“Well, why don’t you call them that?” 
he laughed. “Instead of Jock and Dit, 
or whatever it is? Dit—I mean, Doc's 
no name for a girl and it’s high time 
everybody stopped calling that boy 
‘Jit!’ He may be a doodlebug now, but, 
when he’s grown, he'll wish he’d never 
heard of such a nickname. Imagine how 
it would sound—Jit Jones, Attorney-at- 
Law, or Dr. Jit Jones or ‘Jit Jones for 
President.” Humph!” 

Both Mary Dean and Theodore were 
delighted to accept the invitation, ac- 
cording to Doc and Jit, when they heard 
the whole story—even about the nick- 
names, (Jit said he agreed with Pop, 
but just try to get anybody to call him 
Theodore—or even Ted!) Everybody 
was set then, except Pete. His pal, 
Butch Robbins, had gone to his Grand- 
ma’s for Thanksgiving and Pete refused 
to invite anyone else. In one way, Pat 
was somewhat relieved by this. At 
least, there would be only one of Pete 
to embarrass her with his “impossible” 
table manners. She kept nagging a 
Pete, though, about not leaving his knife 
and fork propped against the side of 
his plate and not tilting his soup plate 
on end, as if to squeeze the last drop, 
and not pushing food on the back of his 
fork with a knife or a piece of br 
until, finally, Pete said if she didn’t le 
him alone, he’d think up something 
do that would really give her a fit! He 
wasn’t so hepped up about this Thanks- 
giving dinner anyhow, since he'd heard 
it was to be at seven o'clock! What did 
she exnect them to do—starve to 


all day? 
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and Tommy almost decided Pete 
had sized up the situation correctly 
when they saw the soup-and-salad lunch 
she prepared “in a jiffy” after they came 
home from church service. But Pat said 
they mustn't spoil their dinner, and be- 
sides, she had lots of things to do—look- 
ing after the house while her mother 
was away. As far as Tommy could tell, 
the only thing she looked after during 
the afternoon was the telephone. 
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mE Tommy had accepted the responsi- 
55 bility of acting host, as well as the $10 
is pill which Pop handed over with a sly 
* wink and the quip, “Keep the change, 
.: I” On the way to the Jones’ Tommy 


figured six dinners at about $1.25 each 
plus a ten per cent tip of 75-85 cents 
and decided he might have a little 
change, sure enough. But he began to 
wonder when they arrived at the May- 
fair and stopped to check their hats and 
coats. He’d forgotten about such extras. 
Since he was host, he thought he ought 
tically. § to take all four checks from the hat- 
ris and § check girl. That would be forty more 
eration § cents on the way out. Boy, he was glad 
ntified § girls usually wore their coats into pub- 
Dean § lic dining rooms! 
owled. “Right this way, sir,” said the head 
that?” — waiter when Tommy requested a table 
id Dit, § for six. Tommy nudged Pop and 
Doc's & whispered, “Guess I'll let you escort my 
h time "FF date in,” so Doc and Pop went in first, 
it boy § then Pat and Jit, while Pete and Tommy 
w, but, brought up the rear. But Pop forgot 
| never § to help Doc off with her coat so Tommy 
ne how § doubled on his duties as Host and Es- 
ney-at- § cort for a moment. 
nes for “What’s this about alley—cart and 
some kind of table?” Pete blurted out as 
e were § soon as he saw the menu card. 
on, ac- Pat could have brained him. Pete 
y heard § would! And after she’d so carefully ex- 
e nick- lained to him that table dhote was the 
h Pop, ed price dinner ($1.25) with choices 
all him § im several courses and that a la carte 
rybody § was ordering from a list of separate 
is pal, § dishes and at a much higher price! 
Grand- “That alley—cart would be very bad 





— for you, Pete,” Tommy said with mean- 
ay, it ing. “You just study the ‘table’ situation 
1S. while we take the orders of ladies first, 
of Pete B coon” 

« | w 
re: i Everybody agreed on taking the din- 


:s knife ner and the waiter went around to each 
side of  Pets0n to find out his or her choices of 
; cocktails, soups, meats (or entrees) 
and vegetables. Pete insisted on shout- 
7 ofhis 8 about “horse dovers” even after Pat 
> twa had corrected him and told him hors 
dn’ oeuvres was pronounced or-durv. 
hing to hen he changed his mind and said he 
et! Hl didn’t want those little blobs of fish 
paste and stuff, anyhow; he’d take fruit 

cocktail. : 
After.this, though, Pete calmed down 
and the most of the dinner (with danc- 
ing between courses) was won-der-full 
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After the “finger bowl” episode, im 
which Pete Pen just short ef wash- 
ing his face, Pop said he thought he and 
Pete had better skip along home and 
listen to the radio, but the rest could 
stay and dance until twelve. Tommy 
made sure there was no cover charge 
for dinner guests after ten o'clock, be- 
fore he let Pop get out of sight. (That 
$10 bill would be pretty well shot after 
paying the dinner check.) 

Everybody told Pop what a grand 
time he'd given them and Jit and 


and Pete left the table. Pat gave a sigh 
of relief and said she simply couldn't 
— what boys—little boys, were 
good for. 

“Aw, forget him,” said Tommy, 
speaking to Pat but looking at Doc and 
adding in a low voice, “Let’s talk about 
girls!” 

But Tommy’s “famous first line” 
missed fire this time. Doc snapped her 
fingers and nudged Pat. “Say, that’s an 
idea—Pat, for the next club meeting! 
BOYS talk about GIRLS!” 

Next Issue: JAM SESSION 





Tommy both stood politely when Pop 





A Ben System teletypewriter 
hardly looks like an agent of the 
law. It rather resembles an ordi- 
nary typewriter, but in the hands 
of police and G-Men it becomes an 
effective weapon against criminals. 

By flashing its written messages 
to all units of the police force 
and to the police departments of 
distant cities, the teletypewriter 
spreads the alarm the instant a 
crime “breaks.” In one year, more 
than 1000 cases were solved with 
its help in a single state. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


There are many other less spec 
tacular but just as valuable uses 
for the speed and convenience of 
the teletypewriter. Newspapers 
transmit millions of words. . . . 
Airlines, railways, other busi- 
nesses depend on it to handle 
transactions requiring the ac- 
curacy of the written word. 

The teletypewriter operates 
over wires of the Bell Telephone 
System — as another service of 
the world’s finest tele- 


phone system. 
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of years is one long struggle for 

independence from more powerful 
neighbors—first from Sweden, and later 
from Russia. 

Finland’s refusal to accede to the de- 
mands of Soviet Russia today shows the 
spirit of independence that has dom- 
inated the Finns ever since their arrival 
in “The Land of the Thousand Lakes” 
over 1100 years ago. 

The Finns originally migrated from 
Asia about 1500 B.C. and were then 
known as the Finno-Ugrian nation. 
They settled in the plains east of the 
Urals, but stronger tribes finally drove 
them out and in 800 A.D. they migrated 
to “Suomaa” or “Fen-land,” the land of 
the lakes. Their piratical raids against 
the Norse and Germanic tribes made 
them the scourge of the Baltic. The 
Swedes, under King Eric IX, overcame 
the Ugrians in the 12th century, but 
it took over 100 years for the Swedes 
to conquer fully the entire country. 

Converted to Christianity in the 13th 
century, the Finns retained their lan- 
guage and the integrity of their race 
during the 600 years of Swedish dom- 
ination, and it was not until in the war 
of 1808-09 between Sweden and Rus- 


Ts story of Finland for hundreds 





i . sa : 
Left: The birth of Alexis Kivi, Finnish 
epic poet, was celebrated in 1934. 


Right: Red Cross stamp issued in 1931. 


FINLANDIA 


The Building of a Nation Told in Stamps 
By Frank L. Wilson 


sia that Finland was abandoned to Rus- 
sia. 

Under the Russian Empire Finland 
became an autonomous Grand-Duchy 
and was allowed broad privileges of 
self-government until in 1889, when 
Russia began to force her culture upon 
the Finns and make them over into 
Russians. This only stimulated the 


nationalistic spirit of the Finns, and on 
December 6, 1917, after the Russian 
Revolution, Finland seized the oppor- 
tunity to declare her independence. 
The stamps of Finland depict graphi- 





Stamp at left was issued in 1885 when 
Finland used its own language but was 
under control of Russia. Center stamp 
was printed in 1901, when the Czar took 
closer control of Finland. Right: 1917 
marked the Finnish republie’s birth. 


cally this stirring history. Its political 
development is marked by four distinct 
types of stamp issues. The first, from 
1856 to 1889, is the era when Finland 
enjoyed self-government under Russian 
rule. Stamps of this period are purely 
Finnish in character, and in 1866 a 
change was made in the currency from 
the Russian monetary unit to the Fin- 
nish Mark and Penni. In the second 
period, from 1889 to 1900, increasing 








STAMPS | 


GIFT EDITION STAMP ANNUAL FREE 
Sixty pages with hundreds of Illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials, 
Foreign. Supplies. Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COM- 
PANY. Dept. S18, Toronto, Canada. 








RARE BAHAMAS 8d FLAMINGO 

Scarce Maldives Isle, and a Giant Rus- 

<j _sian Zepp. FREE with a packet of 100 

fey different stamps from Greenland, 8. Rho- 

desia, Sudan, Liberia, and other countries, 10c 

te approval applicants. DANIELS STAMP CO., 230 
Caspi Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 








APPROVAL OFFER SUPREME 


Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
Coronations, Airmsils, Animals, Map, Australian Sav- 
age, Netherland Triangle, Costa Rica Diamond, etc. 
Only 10c to serious applicants for really fine approvals. 
BILL BOYD, 3422 Tuxedo Ave., Dept. J, Cleveland, 0. 


W ships, President, beroes, martyrs, sur- 


charge- ete., from the fighting colossuses of the East, 
only 3c to Approval Applicants. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. E., Milwaukee, WIS. 





IN THE ORIENT 
Large packet ot stamps showing landscapes, 





a aa ag | _ UNITED STATES ONLY 
Si We sell old issues, commemoratives, air 
, “ mails, etc., at lowest prices. Send 10c 
Hy for our new U. S. Catalogve, a $5.00 
. stamp, and stamp wallet. 
M S$. BERT Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 







oy DA 
Si~23 Parke Bidg. 








t 1] TWO CORONATION SETS. Send 3c post- 
ree:: age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





REE 50 Stamps, Iraq, Iran, etc. Postage Ic. 
Album 3c.. BULLARD, 268 Northampton &t., 
Boston, Mass. 





5 Sets, Packet and Premiums, 3c. Approvals included. 
MAILMART 
Box 27 Grand Central, New Vork, N. Y. 


Earn cash, stamps, sell my cggserels. Nickel packets. 
M. S. ELLIS, 2841 West 3 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$5.00 POSTAGE DUE STAMP, 6c. 
Amboy, New Jersey. 





DIFFERENT UNITED STATES, 10c 
Approvals, E. Bookman, Maplewood, N. J. 








$1.00 
Frank Strosky, Box 53, Perth ’ 





Frequently our advertisers offer ““Approv- 
als.” If you order stamps on approval 
you will receive sheets of stamps with 
the price of each stamp written below it. 
When you receive these sheets, detach 
the stamps you wish to purchase and send 
the money for them to the dealer prompt- 
ly. At the same time return to the dealer 
che stamps which you do not want. The 
dealers are cooperating with you readers 
by entrusting these approvals to you. Be 
sure you return them in good condition. 
Please notify the Scholastic Stamp De- 
rartment if any dealer sends you ap- 
proval sheets without having mentioned 
in his advertisement that he would send 
approvals. 
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Finland’s principal industry—lumber. — 

ing—is represented on the “woodchop. =~ 

per” stamp in 1930; the 4-mark stamp § 820g 

shows the Helsingfors post office, § sin Bar 

Russian pressure is suggested by Rus- _. 

sian inscriptions. The third period, from 9} yncle’s 

1900 to 1917, shows further inroads the last 

and the stamps are decidedly Russian ing a h 
in character. The fourth period, from 5) 

1917 to date, shows the establishment the ball 

of the Finnish Republic as it exists cook’s | 


today. A 





In 1918, following the declaration of 
independence i Russian rule, the _ 
Red army was finally defeated and or 
driven from Finnish territory under the > tl 
leadership of Baron Carl Gustaf von J jut she 
Mannerheim. General von Mannerheim that Te 
was later raised to the rank of Field And. fo 
Marshal, but refused to become a dic- ily ev 
tator. On his 70th birthday a special 4 
stamp was issued in 1937 bearing his ¥ put - 
portrait. tieth-ce: 

Since 1928 various pictorial stamps Ff the su 
commemorated events in the history of ff og a, 
the country. The Abo commemoratives domed 
issued in 1929 honoring the 700th an- a. 
niversary of the founding of that city Rew 
pictures the historic Abo castle and on 
cathedral. Abo is the third largest city J py. | 
in Finland and until 1821 was the Fin- iach 
nish capital. Site 

The stamps of 1931 picture the an- ee oe 
cient castles of Nyslott, and Wiipui § 6 He 
(Viborg), all erected during the 13th len ‘ 


century. Another shows the beautiful 
Lake Saima, typical of the 60,000 lakes 
that stretch over the land of Suomi, and 
a Woodchopper emblematic of Fin 
land’s foremost industry and the great 
evergreen forests which cover neatly 
three quarters of the country. 
Helsingfors (Helsinki), the present 
capital of Finland, is noted for its 
beautiful parks, boulevards and fine 
architecture. The University of He 
singfors ranks among the finest in the 
world. The University Library, the 
Post Office, Parliament, Cathedral and 
other fine buildings are pictured on vale 
ious stamps. a 
The Arms of Finland shown on @ 
first Republic issue of 1917 are j 
be the correct ones. When compalt 
with the reproduction of the shielé® 
the 1856 issue it will be noted that 
“Lion rampant” holds the straight 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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A very modern Cinderella (Deanna Dur- 
bin) with Prince Charming at the ball. 
One Fine Day, from Puccini’s opera, 
Madame Butterfly. And, if there have 
been any worries about Deanna’s going 
sophisticated on us, as she grows up, 
they can be dismissed. She's still de- 
lightful and de-lovely. 


DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK. 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl 
F. Zanuck. Directed by John Ford. Screen 
play by Lamar Trotti and Sonya Levien. 
Based on the novel by Walter D. Ed- 


munds.) 
In 1777, when Gil Martin and his 
bride, Lana, left Albany, N. Y., in a 
(Concluded on page 34) 


































































FIRST LOVE (Universal. Produced 
by Joe Pasternak. Directed by Henry 
Koster. Screen play by Bruce Manning 
and Lionel Houser.) 
Once upon a time, not so long ago, 
there was a Cinderella girl named Con- 
nie Harding. Only this Cinderella 
(Deanna Durbin) was a very modern 
umber. § nics with a rich uncle and a silly, star- 
— gazing aunt, a snobbish debutante Cou- 
ofa sin Barbara and a lazy, good-for-nothing 

Cousin Walter. Her Fairy Godmother, 
y Rus- § Inc, was the staff of servants in her 
d, from §} uncle’s house, who provided her with 
inroads § the last word in evening outfits (includ- 
Russian ing a hooded evening wrap and garde- 
1, from nias), and who sent her on her way to 
shment § the ball, thanks to the cooperation of the 
+ exists  cook’s brother, a motorcycle cop. 

At the ball she made a big hit with 
ation of everybody, especially Prince Charming, 
le, the # whose real name was Ted Drake. Of 
ed and § course, she had to leave at the stroke of 
der the # twelve, when her rich relatives arrived, 
taf von § but she managed to drop her slipper so 
nerheim J that Ted could find it—and her, later. 
f Field § And, for all we know, they lived hap- 
ea dic- pily ever after. 

special This may sound like so much mush, 

ring his but, with Deanna Durbin as the twen- 
tieth-century Cindy, Helen Parrish as 

_ Stamps #f the superbly snooty cousin and the rest 

story of of the cast making the most of every 

\oratives comedy situation, it is all good fun. The 

0th any §j Prince Charming, Robert Stack, we are 

hat city happy to report, seems to have a very 

tle and normal grin, with no pretty-boy tricks. 

gest city The film is full of the light deft 

the Fin- § touches which mark all Durbin films as 
superior entertainment, and the songs 

i the an Fare neatly woven into the plot. Deanna 

Wiipun sings Home, Sweet Home, Spring in My 

the 13th Heart, a medley of Strauss waltzes, and 

beautiful 
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Cinderella’s dress for the ball receives a final okay from Fairy Godmother, Inc., 
me of whose most “influential” members is the cook’s brother, a motorcycle cop. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


J ust compare the features 
of Wearever De Luxe with 
those of other pens! 









Everyone on your gift list 
will be glad to get a Wearever 
De Luxe Pen or Gift Set this 
Christmas. Wearever De Luxe 
is exactly the kind of pen 
they’d buy for themselves! 


14 Carat Gold Point 

(Fine - medium - broad) 
Trans-Vue visible ink supply 
Instant Writing Point 
Vacuum Sealed Cap 
Special, Leak Proof Feed 
Large Ink Capacity 
Beautiful Inlay Colors 


(Pearl Black, Copper 
Black, Jade Black) 


Men’s and Women’s Sizes 






































If your favorite stationery, 
department or drug store can- 
not supply you, use the cou- 
pon below. 

David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


The Gift Set $1.50 


Cc i a g Wearever De 
Luxe Trans-Vue Pen with Pencil 
to match in a handsome present- 
ation box all ready for Christmas 
giving — a wonderful value for 
only $1.50. 

















DAvip KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 

(0 $1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 

() $1.50 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 


(State colcr and whether men’s or women’s 
size is desired) 


Name... 





Address. cone 





Dealer’s Name..... 




















Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 26-E) 


1, articulate should be matriculate 
2. perquisite "  “ prerequisite 
3. analyst os  alienist 
4. pertinent “ “impertinent 
5. regulated ss “ relegated 
6. excoriating “ “excruciating 
7. transient “ transom 
8. textual * textile 
9. implication * imprecation 
10. sinecure “ cynosure 
11. croquette “ croquet 
12. disposed - “ deposed 
13. deprecated “ “depreciated 
14. dissolute “ desolate 
15. disperse “ disburse 
16. eclipse ; “ ellipse 
17. elicit * illicie 
18. imminent “ eminent 
19. exercise “ exorcise 
20. facet “ faucet 

Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 

Lactwt& 4a: 3. Gb; 7. 8; 8.2 
9. b; 10. d. 
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Sy CAPS 


Wear a genuine ACE — the famous brand 
used by Admiral Byrd’s South Pole Ex- 
pedition — and by champion skaters and 
ski jumpers everywhere. The ACE is 
snug, warm, streamlined. Protects fore- 
head, neck and ears. Cuts down wind 
resistance. Permits natural ventilation. 
An ALL WOOL cap for only 50c. 


ORDER NOW FOR XMAS 


Colors: black/orange, brown/buff, 
red/black, royal/white and all 
other school combinations. Also 
made in solid navy, brown, maroon, 
royal and green. ONE SIZE FITS 
ALL HEADS. If your store can't 
supply you, send 50c and coupon 
below to The Lion Knitting Mills 
Co.. Dept SN, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Send me ( 
Colors: 


) ACE Caps 





I am enclosing $ 
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Fascinating Projects tor Creattve 
oa Imagine the decorative 
Ine. 


ing @ 

beautiful, lasting gifts, house- 
wares. costun.e accessories. Easy to teach. 
Delightful results. 

New Interest 

New Enthusiasm 
Write for packet of literature describing 
——— each intriguing item—hundreds 
: ces! eee ene 


« New items 


cesses and Techniques. FREE to teachers 
—others 10c. 


Mailed Postpaid a sample assortment in- 
eluding Wooden 


SPECIAL ving Tray, Tree 6 Mate 
io os 
yh 
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Lana (Claudette Colbert) begs Gil( Henry 
Fonda) not to leave the fort and face the 
Indians in Drums Along the Mohawk. 


Following the Films 
(Concluded from page 33) 


covered wagon and headed for the Mo- 
hawk Valley, they had no notion of the 
hardships in store for them. Perhaps 
Gil suspected, because he had already 
been in the wilderness long enough to 
build the rude cabin in which they were 
to live; but Lana was a town-bred girl 
with only hearsay knowledge of frontier 
life, Indian attacks, cruelties and mas- 
sacres. 

This is their story: of how they built 
and rebuilt their home when it was 
burned; of how Lana learned the cour- 
age and fortitude of the pioneer woman; 
of how they and their neighbors fought 
for their farms and families against the 
Tory-inspired Indian raids. Theirs was 
more a struggle for individual freedom 
and security than for the American Rev- 
olution a wider cause of which they were 
a part. 

As a picturization of a particular 
phase of pioneer life, Drums Along the 
Mohawk is worthy of note, but as an 
adventure story, it is too loosely strung 
together to be wholly interesting. The 


film moves by spurts and starts and © 


seems to repeat itself in several se- 
quences. While Henry Fonda and Clau- 
dette Colbert, as Gil and Lana, are sin- 
cere enough in their acting, they never 
seem convincing as pioneers. For a 
frontier woman, Miss Colbert’s inex- 
haustible wardrobe is nothing short of 
amazing; she can even dig up a new 
bonnet in every stockade. Much more 
in the pioneer spirit of things, we think, 
is Edna May Oliver as the widow Mc- 
Klennar, who is no more afraid of a Red- 
skin than a rat. 








Foolball Spy 


(Conciuded from page 29) 
failed to gain as they should have, and 
to point an accusing finger at players 
who failed on assignments. 

Not all scouting reports are useful, 
There is the rather famous story about 
the small school which was scheduled 
to play one of those powerhouse Notre 
Dame teams. A scout was detailed to 
watch the Fighting Irish in action. He 
returned on Monday with charts, notes 
and observations. 

The coach settled back in his chair 
and the scout dolefully made his report, 
Notre Dame was three deep in every 
position and four in some spots. The re. 
placements were even stronger than the 
starters. On sweep plays, the Irish were 
devastating and when they rolled their 
power off the tackles, it was clearly a 
case for the stretchers. They had not 
one but three kickers who thought 
nothing of punting 60 yards into the 
teeth of a gale. Furthermore, there were 
at least two backs who could thread the 
eye of a needle with a forward pass at 
50 yards. On top of all this, Notre 
Dame looked as though it had been 
holding back, and might be much 
tougher on the following Saturday. 

The coach who was to send his puny 
squad against this mighty juggernaut 
digested this report in respectful silence. 
Finally, he spoke. “And what,” he 
asked his scout, “do you suggest?” 

“Cancel the game!” replied the scout. 

HERMAN MASIN 








Finlandia 
(Concluded from page 32) 
over its head instead of in front as in 
the earlier reproduction. The stars of 
the early issue have been changed to 
roses. The original arms of Finland 
were designed by a Belgian artist by 
order of King Gustavus Vasa of Sweden 
in 1559. The Arms of the Republic 
issue of 1917 were drawn by Eliel 
Saarinen, eminent Finnish architect. 

The centenary of the founding of the 
Finnish Literary Society by Dr. Elias 
Lonnrot was commemorated by a spe 
cial set of stamps in 1931. Its aim was 
to revive the ancient Finnish language, 
its ballads and legends. In 1835 Dr. 
Lonnrot published a version of the 
Kalevala, the Finnish national epic 
poem, and this was commemorated 10 
years later with a special set of 
showing characters of the Kale 
Alexis Kivi is considered the outstandi 
poet in Finnish literature and the 1 
anniversary of his birth was commem’ 
rated by a portrait stamp in 1934. 

Other interesting Finnish stamps a 
those commemorating the founding 
the Red Cross at the Battle of Solferin 
in 1854, and the series showing skiiog 
champions in action at Lahti in I 


SCHOLASTIE 
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[LAUGHS] 


All at Sea 


The captain of a sailing vessel was ques- 
tioning a new hand regarding his knowledge 
of ships and the sea. After repeatedly re- 
ceiving wrong answers, he asked, in exaspera- 
tion: “Hang it all, man, tell me this: where’s 
the mizzen mast?” 

“| don’t know,” replied the aspiring sea- 
man. “How long has it been mizzen?” 

—Tit-Bits. 


* 


Died Laughing 


It wasn’t the blues that killed poor Bill. 
It wasn't the lack of breath. 

It was a fly that crawled up his nose, 
And tickled poor Bill to death. 


e 
X-actly 


Xisthe Roman notation for ten, 

X is the mark of illiterate men, 

Xisa ruler removed from his throne, 

Xisa quantity wholly unknown, 

Xis for Xerxes, the monarch renowned, 

X isthe spot where lost things are found! 
—Ghristian Science Monitor 


Quit Your Skidding is the title of a new 
book issued by a tire company. 








Kind of Parent 
(Concluded from page 4) 


their minds in the ways my parents have 
neglected to train mine. I should in- 
tulcate in them a love of learning and 
the arts, that these things may enrich 
their lives, if all else fails. 

I should try to be honest with them, 
and not clothe the world with false il- 
lusions, that they may later suffer from 
reality. I should try to keep young 
enough in mind to understand their 
problems, and be a willing listener to 
them. I want to be close to my children, 
but not close enough to destroy their 
personalities, and though there is 
tothing I desire more than their con- 
fidence, I shall teach them to meet cir- 
cumstances without my council. I should 
Practice self-control to foster their re- 

for it, thus making home peace- 
free from emotional outbursts. 

These are the things which I should 
attempt to give my children, these, and 
all of the tolerance, wisdom and under- 

landing every human being needs. I 

ould give them all this, and doing so, 
tether subordinate my personality nor 
dominate theirs. 

Eva Hertz 
Evander Childs High School 
New York City 


NOVEMBER 20, 1939 











RALPH HEIKKINEN 
University of Michigan best. 


All America Guard 
A good shine makes a 


good impression 














HE’S RIGHT! And since a fine 
personal appearance starts with 
well polished shoes, we know you 
will use WHITTEMORE’S regular- 
ly to keep your shoes looking their 


WHITTEMORE'S |()c 


Extra large tin of Black, Brown, Tan 
or Oxblood 


EVERYWHERE 











AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed here invite YOU to know more about life and 
study in their schools. Choose a college that will most suitably fit your 
personality and at the same time best serve your career. The pres- 
idents of these colleges will welcome correspondence with you. Cat- 


alogues will be sent upon request. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn., Dr. 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. C 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 900-acre campus over- 
looks Cannon River and picturesque valley of 
George Huntington Lyman Memorial Lakes. Full 
athletic facilities: Laird Athletic Field for Men 
and Bell Athletic Field for Women. Outstanding 
library of about 121,650 M Complet 
dramatic workshop and Little Theatre, student 
publications, extensive music program. Cost of 
tuition, board, room and fees: $830. 








REE 200K CES OU BIGGEST CHOME 


x DOK NO*FURTH O1 
NO THING DIFFERENT AND 0 


You'tt 
WANT IN OUR NEW BOOK OF 


WEST NS. 
JUST WRITE AND SAY.—SEND WE 
YOUR 1940 BOOK. 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 





302 Bruce Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 


PINS 305 RINGS ‘1° 


Fimest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write for cur attractive free catalog and select 
2 beautifd pin or ring for your clase or club. 


Beet. P METAL ARTS €O.. Inc., Rochester, WM. ¥. 













Bethe First in YourCrowd 


to Play the Beautiful New et * 


PINEAPPLE 
UKE! 


New Shape 
New Finishes 
New Tonal Quality 
MODEL A — $4.50 
MODEL AK—6§7.00 
MODEL P I8—$10.00 
FREE with each instrument, partment store, or 
a 50c instruction book for send coupon below 
beginners and advanced for further informa- 
layers. tion. 
KA-LAE STRING INSTRUMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hawanan Marketing Corp., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
oO Please inform me as oO Send me turther in- 
to the nearest formation on the 
source of supply for the Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke- 
Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke- lele. 
lele. 
MOMO 2. nc cccccccccccccsccesscccceccose 
Address .e.sseeseee @cecdes ere r ere T 
GItY. wecccccccccccccceces State. .cevesee 





~ A professional im- 
strument used by the 
best known Hawai- 
ian band leaders and 
radio stars, at prices 
within an amateur’s 
budget. At your fa- 
vorite music or de- 












TUSCULUM COLLEGE, G ville, T . 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President. Find your- 
self through Tusculum’s Plan of Self-Study and 
Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
degree, including voice, piano, organ and home 
economics. Enrollment limited to 300. Athletics 
for all. Dramatics, glee club, orchestra, radio, 
polity, pre-medical and other clubs. Attractive 
campus of 125 acres, twelve miles from Great 
Smoky Mountains. 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 

20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


















a glamorous Sonja Menie 
<a Parka Hood personally ap- 
proved by Sonja Henle her- 
self. Beautifully styled in 
the famous Norwegian 
manner. Skillfully knit of 
softest brushed yarn. Fits 
all head sizes. Your choice 
J of five flattering colors. 
a Priced at only $1. 
Sonja Henie Parka Hoods make ideal Christmas 
gifts. If your store can’t supply you, mall coupon 
below to The Lion Knitting Mills Co., Dept. SN, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








(MAIL THIS COUPON AND $1) 





] 

¥ 5 

Bo Color desired... . 0... 00. cece eee ceneees 

B Name...... ecccccccvccccccccconccece 

H DDI a5 6. 6.:04:0:4:6 00:060.6-050 6.0/0 och aewe : 
g City...........-.6.. ARPS ne r 
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Nothing Hits 
Like Planters 








100 FOREIGN STAMPS 


All different—from Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries all over the world, 


the Spot 





100 STAMPS Free BIG ALBUM 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW —and don’t miss this opportunity. 
ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog—FREE upon request. 


BIG 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col- 


- lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 


ganize a Stamp Club’, etc. 
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